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SOME PORTRAITS AT HAMPTON 
COURT. 


By D. CASTLE. 


T the period when Hampton Palace 
was erected, the principal deco- 
rations of the interiors of buildings 

were “peces of arras and of tapistrie.” 
Pictures detached from the walls were 
rare in England, though Raffaelle and 
Leonardo da Vinci were busy creating 
them, with great triumph, in Italy. From 
the earliest periods since the revival of 
art, walls themselves had been decorated 
with pictures, painted sometimes in fresco 
—sometimes, perhaps, in oil, and in other 
vehicles. The principal structures of 
those times, so adorned, belonged to the 
great mother of the arts—the Church ; 
partly because the Church, naturally the 
most educated, knew the value of the 
arts as handmaidens of devotional feel- 
ing; and partly, no doubt, because the 
ecclesiastical buildings themselves rested 
comparatively safe from spoliation amidst 
the rude wars of the age. It might be 
proved, from existing examples, that the 
walls of the ecclesiastical buildings of 
our own country were as fully decorated, 
and at an equally early period, as those 
of Italy and the East; whether by such 
great painters as Cimabue and Giotto, 
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it may be reasonable to doubt, as no 
paintings remain to testify the fact. 
Possessing architecture and sculpture as 
excellent as that of Europe in general, it 
seems fair to assume t. at our modes of 
pictorial decoration were not inferior to 
those of the same age abroad. “ We 
should dwell on the fact,” states a real 
authority, Mr. Eastlake, “ that the arts in 
England, under Henry III., in the thir- 
teenth century, were as much advanced 
as in Italy itself; that our architecture 
was even more characteristic, and freer 
from classic influence ; that sculpture, to 
judge from Wells Cathedral, bid fair to 
rival the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, 
and that our painting of the same period 
might fairly compete with that of Sienna 
and Florence.” Had not the Reformation 
stepped in, and discouraged all art—archi- 
tecture, sculpture, music, painting—there 
seems no reason why the English should 
not have had an historical school of 
painting worthy to rank with the past 
great schools of Italy. 

When Hampton Court first became a 
palace, the pictures which adorned it 
were called either tables, i.e, painted on 
B—2 








wood, or stained cloths, i.c., painted on 
canvas. 

Throughout the accounts of the time 
of Henry VIII. there are but few notices 
relating to pictures painted expressly for 
the Palace; but in the inventory of 
Henry VIII.’s goods, etc., taken 1 Edward 
VI. (Bib. Harl. 1419), numerous “ tables” 
are specified 
as being 
here. 

The scar- 
city of infor- 
mation rela- 
tive to the 
pictures here 
in the reigns 
of Elizabeth 
and JamesI. 
is amply 
made up by 
the full ac- 
counts in the 
reign of his 
son and 
successor, 
Charles I. 
Not a palace 
belonging 
to that 
monarch 
was desti- 
tute of pic- 
tures. When 
the Com- 
‘monwealth 
scattered his 
collections, 
upwards of 
332 pictures, 
valued at 
£4,675, existed at Hampton Court. 
Horace Walpole thus speaks of the 
character and fate of his collections: 
“King Charles's collection was one of 
the most celebrated in Europe ; he loved, 
he understood, he patronised the arts. 
Not having the fortune to find great 
geniuses in painting among his own sub- 
jects, he called over some of the ablest 
masters of other nations—a commendable 
partiality to foreigners, as it tended to 
enrich and instruct his own country. 
Nor did he confine his expense to artists ; 
besides separate pieces, he purchased the 
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From a portrait at Hampton Court painted in 1536. 






celebrated collection of the Duke of 
Mantua, having first laid a foundation 
in what he inherited from his brother 
the amiable Prince Henry, who, as 
appears from his catalogue, had, amongst 
his other qualifications, a taste for pic- 
tures, and a noble zeal for encouraging 
the arts. The stroke that laid 
royalty so 
low, dis- 
missed the 
painter, and 
dispersed 
the royal 
virtuoso’s 
collection. 
The first 
cabinets in 
Europeshine 
with its — 
spoils. The 
few fine 
Pieces thinly 
scattered 
through 
the royal 
palaces at 
home, are 
chiefly what 
were saved 
or reassem- 
bled of King 
Charles’s 
splendid 
gallery. The 
Dutch are 
reported to 
have pur- 
chased and 
restored 
some to his 
son; the best part are buried in the 
gloom, or perishing in the vaults of the 
Escurial. The late Prince of Wales, who 
had begun to assemble a fine collection, 
proposed to acquire as many as possible 
of King Charles’s pictures—but painting 
has still been unfortunate in Britain. 

“ The fire of Whitehall contributed to 
destroy what rebellion and rapine had 
spared. Many portraits of royal persons, 
of whom no image is left, perished in 
those flames. The fairest works of the 
natural Holbein, and the exquisite Isaac 
Oliver, were probably lost there.” See 


Vill. 
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“A Catalogue and Description of King 
Charles the First's Capital Collection of 
Pictures, &c., now first published from 
an original manuscript in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 4to, 1757. The 


whole transcribed and prepared for the 
press, and a great part of it printed, by 
the late ingenious Mr. Vertue, and now 
finished from his papers.” 

The interest of the pictures in the royal 
collection at Hampton Court is in a great 
“ They are not very 


measure historical. 
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correct attribution of disputed works has 
been accepted by the authorities, and will 
be found in Mr. Ernest Law’s “ Historical 
Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton 
Court.” Several well-known paintings 
have, however, been removed, among 
them the works of Gainsborough and 
Hoppner, and many of the royal portraits. 
Marc Geerat’s picture of Queen Elizabeth 
in her old age, and Clouet’s lovely por- 
trait of her rival, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
known as “Le Deuil Blanc,” from the 


HENRY VIII., KATHARINE PARR, AND EDWARD VI. 


By Guillim Stretes. 


excellent,” as Sir Walter Scott remarked. 
“But they are curious. None the less, 
many works of great merit are to be found 
here, and among them three or four gems 
of rare beauty. Of late years the Hamp- 
ton Court pictures have received con- 
siderable attention. They have been 
carefully cleaned and re-hung, and some 
attempt has been made toarrange. Experts 
of high reputation—Mr Claude Phillips, 
Mrs. Berenson, Mr. W. J. Weale, and 
Mr. Hymans—have devoted their atten- 
tion to the work of certain schools or 
single pictures, and in most cases the 


mourning in which the youthful widow 
is clad, have both been taken to Windsor, 
while Benjamin West’s portraits of 
George III. and his family have found a 
more appropriate home at Kensington 
Palace. 

Special interest attaches to the Tudor 
portraits, which have for the most part 
hung on these walls ever since they were 
painted, and are closely connected with 
the history of the palace. Unfortunately 
the only portrait we have of Cardinal 
Wolsey is an old copy of the well-known 
picture at Christ Church, Oxford, which 
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was brought here in the last century and 
framed in a Jacobean mantelpiece in the 
lobby of the Cardinal's closet. Henry VIII. 
is much better represented. The fine half- 
length ascribed in Charles I.’s Catalogue 
to Janet or Sotto Cleef (Cleef the fool) 
is one of the best portraits of the King in 
existence. He wears a dark vest richly 
trimmed with pearls, a white-frilled shirt 
under a fur coat, and a black cap with a 
jewelled plume and medallion of Our 
Lady, and has the fair complexion and 
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explain the French influence apparent in 
the style. Close by hangs a small copy 
of Holbein’s famous wall-painting of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., with their 
wives, Elizabeth of York and Jane Sey- 
mour, made by a Dutch painter, Remigius 
van Leemput, for Charles II. in 1667, and 
which is of great value since the original 
perished in the fire at Whitehall. Here 
the grave, sad countenance and worn 
frame of Henry VII. form a striking con- 
trast to the figure of his son, who stands 


CHILDREN OF CHRISTIAN II. OF DENMARK. 


By Mabuse. 


auburn locks which excited the Venetian 
ambassador's admiration in 1515. But 
the beard which he allowed to grow in 
1535, and the text, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” inscribed on the parchment in 
his hand, clearly point to a later date— 
probably 1536, the year in which he 
accepted the dedication of Miles Cover- 
dale’s Bible, and ordered a copy to be 
placed in every church. This portrait 
has been ascribed to Holbein, Clouet, 
and Girolamo da _ Treviso, but is 
probably the work of Jos van Cleef, 
whose early residence in France may 


with his legs apart in a characteristic 
attitude, looking so majestic in his splen- 
dour that, according to one contempo- 
rary, “the spectator fell abashed and 


annihilated” No less characteristic is 
the portrait of Henry VIII. in the family 
group painted in the King’s last years, 
possibly by Guillim Stretes, Edward VI.’s 
serjeant-painter. This curious picture is 
described in Charles I.’s Catalogue as “a 
long piece painted with gold, where 
Henry VIII. sits with his Queen and his 
Prince Edward, on the right side, and his 
two daughters, Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, standing at each side, and a 
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fool at the left side in the door, with a 
jackanapes on his shoulder, and on the 
other side a waiting-woman.” Our illus- 
tration only shows thecentral group. The 
King (who, in spite of advancing years 
and increasing size, in a great measure 
still retained the good looks of his youth) 
is represented throned under a richly- 
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Christian Il, and Eleanor, Queen of 
Portugal and of France in_ turn. 
Mabuse’s group of the King of Denmark’s 
children, whom their great-aunt, Margaret, 
watched over so tenderly after their 
mother’s death, belonged to Henry VIII. 
The youngest of these three children—a 
small girl wearing a tightly-drawn hood 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, MARCHIONESS OF MANTUA. 


By Lorenzo Costa. 


decorated portico, supported by eight 
Ionic columns, with one arm round the 
neck of Prince Edward. 


Other personages connected with 
Henry VIII., whose portraits we find 
here, are his first wife’s sister-in-law, 
Margaret of Austria, the wise and noble 
Governess of the Netherlands, and her 
two nieces—Isabella, the gentle Queen of 
Denmark, who was hurried iato an early 
grave by the ill-treatment of her husband, 


round her serious little face and large 
brown eyes—is Christina, afterwards 
Duchess of Milan, whose hand Henry VIII. 
sought in marriage, and whose noble 
portrait by Holbein has fortunately been 
kept in this country. It was Christina’s 
granddaughter who married the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany in 1587, and whose 
portrait, bearing Charles I.’s cipher, 
hangs under that of her great-grand- 
mother, Isabella. For long this handsome, 











QUEEN ANNE OF DENMARK. 


By Van Somer. 


dark-eyed Grand Duchess, with her 
high ruff and gold embroideries, went 
by the name of Queen Mary, chiefly 
because Antonio Moro, to whom the 
work is ascribed, is the author of the 
characteristic portrait of Philip of Spain, 
which hangs in the next room, and was 
no doubt painted during the autumn 
which he spent at Hampton Court just 
after his marriage. 

Three interesting pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth are still to be seen here. The 
most characteristic of the three is the 
portrait painted in 1573 by Zucchero, 
in which she is represented clad in a 
richly-embroidered robe adorned with 
glittering jewels, holding Leicester's 
white feather fan, studded with emeralds 
and rubies, in her hand. Several of the 
Queen’s favourites are also here: 
Leicester, her “sweet Robin”; Walsing- 
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ham ;} Lord Howard of 
Effingham, the hero of the 
Armada, whom she visited 
at Hampton Court in her 
last days; Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the portly Lord- 
Keeper who excused him- 
self from waiting upon 
her as “ being, not of an 
unwilling harte, but of 
an irritable and unreddie 
bodie”; and her giant 
porter, who stood eight- 
and-a-half feet high, and 
whose life-size portrait 
Cranwell reserved as a 
curiosity. 

The portrait of Isa- 
bella D’Este, Marchioness 
of Mantua, is by the hand 
of her Court painter 
Lorenzo Costa. Miss Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) has 
written an interesting 
book on the subject of 
this brilliant and accom- 
plished lady, who was the 
mother of Ferrante Gon- 
zago, who visited Henry 
VIII. at Hampton Court 
in his last years, and the 
wife of the Marquis Fran- 
cesco, whose gift of Bar- 
bary horses gave that monarch so much 
delight. Isabella, on her part, did 
not think much of the English horse 
which Henry sent her in return, and pro- 
nounced it to be but asorrysteed. Some 
critics take the picture of a lady in 
the wonderfully embroidered robe and 
jewelled head-dress, by Parmigianino, to 
represent the same princess, who declared 
that her portrait had been painted so 
often and by so many different artists, 
that the world must be quite tired of the 
sight. 

The kings of the royal Stuart line 
were never as intimately connected with 
Hampton Court as the Tudor monarchs. 
But most of them were fond of the place, 
and spent many happy days there. This 
was especially the case with James I. and 
his lively consort, Anne of Denmark. 
The first Christmas after the Scottish 
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king’s accession to the throne of England 
was celebrated by a series of splendid 
festivities at Hampton Court. During 
the next few years James and his wile 
generally spent some weeks here for 
hunting, a sport to which they were both 
passionately devoted. The Queen used 
to go out with crossbow and shoot at 
the deer from a stand, though her only 
recorded exploit is killing the King’s 
favourite dog. Anne may not have been 
an interesting woman, but she deserves 
to be remembered for the patronage 
which she extended to Ben Jonson and 
Inigo Jones, the poet who wrote and the 
architect who arranged the masques 
which she loved. One of her last actions 
was to intercede with the King's power- 
ful favourite, Buckingham, on behalf of 
another of her protégés, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. ‘“ My kind Dogge,” she wrote, 
calling the duke by his pet name, “if | 
have any power or credit with you, | 
pray you let me have a trial 

of it, at this time, in dealing 

sincerely and earnestly with 

the King, that Sir Walter 


Raleigh's life may not be 


called in question.” Her 
prayer was unavailing, 
and the most brilliant and 
popular Englishman of his 
day was beheaded on Tower 
Green on the 29th of October, 
1618. 

Charles I., according to 
Daniel Defoe, was the first 
monarch who was really 
fond of Hampton Court since 
Queen Elizabeth's time. This 
monarch’s artistic tastes 
found expression in the mag- 
nificent collection of paint- 
ings with which he decorated 
the galleries of the palace. 
Even before his accession, 
Rubens had declared him to 
be the prince who cared 
more for painting than any 
other in the world, and dur- 
ing his reign competent 
agents were employed in all 
parts of Europe to secure 
the finest works of art for 
his benefit. 
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One of the chief attractions of Hamp- 
ton Court is the famous collection of 
pictures, by Sir Peter Lely, of Charles II.’s 
beauties, formerly known as the “ Wind- 
sor Beauties,” because they hung in the 
Queen's bedchamber at Windsor Castle, 
whence they were removed early in the 
last century to Hampton Court. Lely 
put forth all his art, and each portrait in 
his hands became a masterpiece. It must 
be confessed that he has succeeded in 
giving that voluptuous expression of 
blended drowsiness and sweetness and that 
air of tender languishment which are 
so much in harmony with the characters 
of the beautiful and charming creatures. 
Their “night-gowns fastened with a 
single pin,” and the “sleepy eye that 
spoke the melting soul,” would have 
sufficiently told us their history if the 
memoir writers had failed to supply it. Of 
these we give the portrait of Miss Stewart, 
afterwards Duchess of Richmond. 


THE DUCHESS OF* RICHMOND. 
By Lely, 





WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 
A Christmas Episode. 


By LUCY 


LONELY farm-house on the bleak 
Cornish seaboard would scarcely 
appear the most cheerful locale in 

which to spend Christmas, but I had 
elected to spend my last year’s Yuletide 
there. I lighted upon Gradle Farm in 
the course of an autumn sketching ex- 
pedition, and found my quarters so com- 
fortable and the coast scenery in the 
neighbourhood so attractive that I lin- 
gered on month after month, daily finding 
fresh subjects for my pencil, daily reluc- 
tant to say “good-bye” to my kindly, 
humble hostess. So December 24th, 1908, 
found me still a lodger at the farm. I 
had been there so long as to be considered 
“almost one of the family,” as the kindly 
mistress of the house remarked, and to 
be invited on the cheerless winter even- 
ings to forsake the dignified solitude of 
the little “ parlour,” especially consecrated 
to my use, and to join the household in 
the roomy, cosy old kitchen, where we 
sat beside the glowing hearth with its 
spug chimney-corner recesses, and roasted 
nuts and potatoes amid the embers, and 
listened to marvellous legends and ghost 
stories, of which Mrs. Tregarth possessed 
an inexhaustible store. The farm house- 
hold consisted of this good dame, her 
son, a quiet young man about twenty- 
eight, who worked harder than any paid 
labourer on the farm, and a bonnie dark- 
eyed lassie, some fourteen years old, 
Jenny Wilson, Mrs. Tregarth’s only grand- 
child. I had not long been at the farm 
before I heard the story of a domestic 
sorrow. Mrs. Tregarth’s only daughter, a 
beautiful and spoiled girl, had run away 
from her home some fifteen years before 
with a young man of higher rank than 
her own, who was visiting the neighbour- 
hood on a vacation tour. Horace Wil- 
son’s flatteries had fairly turned the head 
of pretty, giddy Molly Tregarth, and she 
eloped with him on the very eve of her 
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HARDY. 


marriage with a steady, respectable young 
fisherman, who had been “queer” ever 
since, so the neighbours said, living a 
hermit’s life in the neat cottage he had 
once furnished for his bride ; and save to 
attend the services at the local Methodist 
chapel (where he himself occasionally 
“held forth” to the admiration of the 
listeners), eschewing the society of his 
kind. 

“Poor Joel, ’a do feel for him,” 
remarked kindly Mrs. Tregarth; “he 
drops in here sometimes of an evening 
and sits and looks, and looks at our 
Jenny—as is her mother’s very image— 
and then he'll just give a bitter sigh and 
walk out. The poor fellow seems so 
*mazed like, that I often wonder if he 
don’t take Jenny for her mother over 
again. Well, anyway, Joel has all his 
brains for his fishing work, and when he 
holds forth, which he do sometimes at 
the chapel, it’s grand to hear him.” 

And, indeed, sauntering past the little 
“ Zion” one Sunday evening, I had halted 
without to listen to the rough eloquence 
of the fisherman, whose tall figure was 
familiar to me as that of an occasional 
“dropper-in” at the farm; although 
since I had been a guest there his visiis 
had been ef the rarest, “for Joel he can’t 
abide strangers,” Mrs.. Tregarth had ex- 
plained ; and remembering what havoc 
“a stranger" had once made of poor 
Joel's hopes, 1 accepted the explanation 
and bore with patience the scowls with 
which the fisherman surveyed me if he 
found me in the farmhouse kitchen. 

About seven years after her daughter's 
luckless marriage, Mrs. Tregarth received 
the news that Molly was dead, leaving one 
child,agirl ; and the selfish father was only 
too glad to rid himself of the charge of 
the little one by consigning her to the 
care of her humble kinsfolk. He readily 
sent the child to the Cornish farmhouse, 
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and then disappeared from the Tregarthy’ 
ken; and Mrs. Tregarth was thankful 
that he had done so and thus enabled her 
to keep her darling’s child as her own. 
Little Jenny had grown up into a bonny, 
winsome maiden, adored by both grand- 
mother and uncle. The little girl and I 
were great friends, and I was almost as 
much grieved as were her own relatives 
when, about a fortnight before Christmas, 
Jenny was taken seriously ill—so ill as to 
cause grave anxiety. The child rallied 
again, but a relapse occurred upon Christ- 
mas Eve. Young Tregarth had gone to 
spend the evening with some neighbours 
at a distance, and when Mrs. Tregarth 
came to me in floods of tears to announce 
that “ the little maid be took worse than 
ever,” the invalid, her grandmother, a 
small serving maid, and myself were the 
only inmates of the house. My offer to 
go at once for the doctor was gratefully 
accepted by Mrs. Tregarth, so I hastily 
wrapped up and started on my three 
miles walk. 

“ Hadn’t you better go by the roadway, 
sir?” Mrs. Tregarth called after me. 

“And add on nearly a mile to the 
way? No; ona bright, clear night like 
this the cliff path is safe enough,” and I 
strode along, making for the path which 
skirted along the edge of the cliffs—a 
dangerous track, perhaps, on a snowy or 
misty night, but safe enough now, with 
the moonlight gleaming brightly upon the 
sea and shore, and lighting up the large 
white stones which were placed along 
the path at intervals to serve as guides to 
the traveller in less favourable weather. 
I hurried along, too anxious to reach my 
destination to pause to note the beauty 
of the quiet scene around, when I[ heard 
footsteps behind me. Thinking it might 
be a messenger from the farm, I turned 
my head and beheld Joel the fisherman. 

“Good evening !’’ I said; but the man 
vouchsafed no reply to my remark, pulled 
his hat down further over his eyes, and 
strode al. ng by me in gloomy silence. 

“You will be sorry to hear that your 
little friend Jenny Wilson is worse this 
evening, and that I am on the road to 
fetch the doctor,” I said, feeling this 
silence becoming oppressive. 

The man did not answer for a moment, 
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then suddenly turned and faced me with 
outspread arms. “ Have you yet repented 
of your sins ?” he asked, fiercely. 

It was an extraordinary question; but 
I remembered the man’s reputation as a 
local preacher, and imagined that his 
mind was possibly still running upon 
some recent “revival” service. So 1 
made some commonplace reply, and 
attempted to walk on; but Joel still 
barred the way. 

“Have you yet repented, I ask you?” 
he said, in stern, hoarse tones ; “ because, 
if not, your time for it is short!” 

A sudden thrill of terror seized me, as 
I recognised that I was alone, upon a 
solitary Cornish cliff, miles away from 
any human habitation, with a man who 
was palpably of unsound mind. I re- 
membered Mrs. Tregarth had described 
Joel as “queer” at times; and now, as 
the man stood towering before me, a tall, 
powerful figure, with outspread arms and 
wild eyes, there was no question of his 
absolute insanity. 

“You are delaying me on my journey 
for the doctor, and I am sure you would 


not wish to do that, for Jenny’s sake,” I 
said gently. 

Joel burst into a hoarse, mocking laugh. 
“For Jenny’s sake! Jenny as they call 


my Molly now! But I know her, and I 
know you, Horace Wilson, though you 
fancy I do not ; you have come back here 
again to ruin my darling, body and soul, 
as you did once before.” 

“He takes me for his old rival,” I 
thought, with a thrill of terror. 

“ See here |” went on the man, clutch- 
ing my arm, “I have for years longed and 
prayed that you should be delivered into 
my hands, and my prayer is granted to- 
night. Look!” and he pointed to the 
surging billows below; “in another 
moment or two you will be lying beneath 
those waves! ” 

I vainly tried to speak soothingly to 
the lunatic, or to persuade him of my 
real identity; his distracted brain had 
firmly taken up the idea that I was Horace 
Wilson in some altered form. 

“The time is over, and the hour is 
come!” cried the maniac at length, 
springing on me, and striving to thrust 
me off the narrow pathway into the sea 
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below. Joel was a powerfully-built man 
of more than double my strength, but 
despair gives power to the weakest, and 
I fought desperately against the iron 
grasp which was pressing me backwards 
over the cliff’s edge, while I shouted with 
all my force for the help which, alas! I 
knew was never likely to come. We 
struggled desperately for a moment or 
two, then the crumbling edge of the cliff 
suddenly gave way, and we both fell— 
providentially not on the rocks of the 
shore, but on a small oasis of greensward 
which jutted out many feet below where 
we had been walking. For a moment I 
was stunned by the fall, then recovered 
myself and attempted to rise, but an 
agonising pain in one foot showed me 
that I had either broken or sprained my 
ankle, and I fell back helpless. Joel, 
who had apparently escaped unhurt, was 
sitting beside me with a strange, rapt 
look on his rugged face. 

“It is a miracle!” he said, as if speak- 
ing to himself, “and it may be that a 
sign is given me. Not by my hand, per- 
chance, is he to meet his doom,” and he 
sat musing for a while, his lips moving 
as if in secret communing. 

“I have it now! ” he exclaimed, rising 
suddenly; “an inward light has been 
given me!” and he carefully raised me 
in his arms and bore mé¢ down to the 
shore ; passing along a narrow winding 
path which at this place led down to the 
beach. My heart beat with hope—but 
only fora moment. My bearer deposited 
me upon some large rocks, not far from 
where the Atlantic rollers were beating. 

“Here,” he said solemnly, “ it has been 
revealed to me that I am to leave you; 
and it is the waves of the sea, and not 
the hand of man, which are to execute 
judgment upon you.” 

In a moment I recognised my awful fate 
—crippled and helpless, I was to be left 
to perish by the rapidly advancing tide. 
The lunatic bound me with handkerchiefs, 
placed me in a rocky recess, and then, with 
one last grim warning to “repent,” turned 
and ran swiftly up the cliff path, leaving 
me alone, while louder and closer came 
the regular “ roll” of the Atlantic billows, 


beating inward towards the coast, and 
towards me. 
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How often had I, lounging on the 
cliffs, delighted in the sound of that 
steady beat and swell; but now! The 
waves were coming nearer; already 
some flakes of spray were falling upon 
my face; in another minute or two I 
could catch a glimpse of the white crests 
of the billows. Oh, agony! to lie thus 
bound and helpless, waiting for death ; but 
I was as powerless as an infant, with the 
double shackles of my injury and my bonds. 

So the cruel waves crept swiftly nearer 
and nearer, until one broke over me, and 
drenched me as I lay; and then others 
came swiftly, until I knew no more. 

“Raise his head a little; give me the 
brandy-flask again ; aye, he’ll do now.” 
Such were the first words that fell upon 
my ear, as I awoke to find myself the 
centre of an excited group of men pro- 
vided with lanterns, while the old doctor 
was kneeling by my side, holding some 
brandy to my lips. 

‘*Where? How?” I began; but the 
doctor promptly silenced me. 

“You are to keep perfectly quiet,” he 
said, with decision. “Now, men, quick 
here with the hurdle;” and, carefully 
wrapped in blankets, I was placed upon 
this primitive ambulance and carried back 
to the farm, where I lay for several 
weeks struggling between life and death 
in the throes of a fever brought on by the 
shock and exposure. It was only during 
my convalescence that I heard the full 
particulars of my escape. 

It so happened that soon after I had 
started on my errand, the doctor, who 
had been summoned to a sick woman not 
far from the farm, had looked in to see 
how Jenny was progressing. Mrs. Tre- 
garth’s son, who had just returned home, 
was consequently at once dispatched to 
overtake me if possible. As the young 
man had hurried along the cliffs he had 
met Joel “ looking queerer than ever, and 
muttering to himself that ‘the Lord 
would avenge him of his enemy.’” The 
broken cliff pathway, which bore unmis- 
takable signs of a struggle, coupled with 
Joel's strange manner, had aroused young 
Tregarth’s suspicions; he had hurried 
down to the shore, and succeeded in dis- 
covering and rescuing me, but only just 
in time. 




















A NEAR THING, 


‘* Well, John, did you sell the old mare after all?" 


‘‘ Why, no, sir; she just dropped down dead while the gentleman was a-counting his money.” 
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T is not possible in the present article 
to do more than touch upon the main 
facts regarding the Indian carpet and 
rug industry, the object being more par- 
ticularly to indicate the colouring and the 
nature of the rugs made, the materials of 
which they are woven, and the method 
generally of their production, as con- 
siderations of space forbid any attempt 
to discuss the carpet and rug industry of 
India in detail. As pointing possibly to 
their essentially foreign nature, carpets 
are in India often designated as alcatifs 
(Katif = a carpet of long pile in Arabic). 
They are mentioned by various authors 
between the years 1540 and 1598, while 
Pyrard in 1608, gives details of the 
“luxurious habits of the Portuguese 
ladies of Goa in regard to alcatifs.” 
One of the earliest and best known 
carpets from the imperial factory at 
Lahore, is that presented in 1634 by Mr. 
R. Bell, to the Worshipful Company of 
Girdlers in London, and it is at the 
present time in the Company’s hall in 
Basinghall Street. It bears the Company’s 
arms and is Persian in design. 

The chief centres of the pile carpet and 
rug industry in India are in the Punjaub, 
Rajputana, Central India, Sindh and 
Baluchistan, the United Provinces, the 
Deccan and Western India. As regards 
cotton and woollen carpets and rugs, some 
of the more noteworthy centres of pro- 
duction are Rangpur in Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Rajputana, the Pun- 
jaub, Bombay, and Madras. 

Many hundred pounds’ worth of what 
are known in the trade as “washed 
Oriental rugs” are purchased by European 
and American importers. Brightly 
coloured Oriental rugs are sometimes 
washed with a solution of chloride of 
lime, which treatment partially bleaches 
the colours and imparts a soft appear- 
ance to the rug. This chemical. treat- 
ment is a process of “ washing” which 
produces the effect of age and a peculiar 
sheen to the surface, which is pointed out 
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by the unscrupulous seller as a proof of 
superior quality. The fact is, the process 
of washing as described invariably 
weakens and in some cases destroys the 
materials of the rug. 

The progressive effect of the chemicals 
on the materials in the rug is as follows : 
The chlorine gas contained in the 
chloride of lime attracts oxygen and 
moisture from the air, by which muriatic 
acid is formed, which eats away the vitals 
of the rug. Sooner or later the wool and 
cotton in the rug become brittle and thus 
weaken the warp and deteriorate the 
wool. When this deterioration is com- 
plete, the pile of the rug may be swept 
away by the ordinary process of sweeping, 
and the warp, which is the foundation of 
the rug, becomes so weak that holes 
appear here and there, and very soon the 
rug is worthless. 

The question arises as to how this disas- 
trous treatment of rugscan be avoided, and 
still give to the lover of antique effect what 
he desires. The only answer must be 
that the antique effect shall be obtained 
by scientifically correct dyeing and correct 
technical blending of the colours in the 
rug. By this method the perfect antique 
effect can be produced, and at the same 
time a thoroughly desirable rug be had 
—one that will equal the old Persian rug 
in appearance, and possess all the strength 
and vitality that a rug can have. It 
often happens that an Oriental rug is too 
staring in colour—for instance in red— 
and does not readily find a purchaser. 
An unscrupulous dealer will subject the 
rug to a series of washings in chemically 
prepared water, and in this way turn out 
a rug possessing a soft and antique sheen 
that is very captivating, and finds a ready 
purchaser. 

The American Consul at Calcutta has 
recently stated that as the United States 
has become the largest rug market in the 
world, it behoves the American admirers 
of Oriental rugs to study the question of 
the colouring of these rugs and their 
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manufacture generally, in order that they 
may be prepared to detect fraud and to 
get the worth of the money invested in 
beautifying and making comfortable 
their homes, so far as rugs contribute 
to that result. His observations will 
with equal force apply to Britishers, for 
notwithstanding the Consul’s statement 
as to the importance of the American 
market, the quantity of Oriental rugs 
annually imported into our own country 
and used in beautifying English homes 
is certainly also not without its import- 
ance. A description of the method em- 
ployed in India in making rugs may not 
be without interest. 

The loom used in India in making rugs 
consists of two upright posts set two or 
three feet in the ground, five or six feet 
high, about six inches thick and twelve 
to fourteen inches wide. Set in these 
posts, beams, round or octagonal, re- 
volve on iron pivots, or on the reduced 
and rounded end of the beam. The 


beams are of various diameters, from ten 
to fourteen inches. The ends of the two 
beams are strengthened by iron bands 


one-sixteenth of an inch thick. Through 
the iron bands are pierced holes about 
two inches in diameter to receive an iron 
bar in winding on the warp, and in 
keeping it taut. To the bars are attached, 
above and below, chains, which are 
brought towards each other by a double 
screw, the ends of which are held in a 
cross-bar at the open end of the swivel, 
which has reverse threads to take the 
screw. By a small iron bar this screw 
is loosened or tightened as the work 
requires. 

The warp is first switched on iron bars 
that are inserted in hooks in the beam, 
either outside or sunk in grooves. When 
the warp is properly distributed with 
reference to the number of knots to the 
square inch, it is firmly and uniformly 
tightened. At the ends of the warp is a 
round cord of the same material as the 
warp, but six or eight times as large as 
the warp threads. This becomes the firm 
and strong edge of the rug. A single 
spool lies near this edge cord, and as the 
weaving progresses the yarn on this spool 
is passed round the cord evenly and 
smoothly, so as to make a pretty finish 
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and to impart firmness and strength to 
the rug. Between each thread of the 
warp passes what is called the “ gulu.” 
These cords are five times the size of the 
warp and held in position by bamboo 
poles the width of the rug. These poles 
are tightened or slackened by strong cords 
fastened to theends of short bamboo sticks 
two feet long, which pass over a strong 
pole the full width of the rug and are sup- 
ported by rude brackets bolted to the up- 
rights. By pulling the short bamboos up 
or down the pressure on the front or back 
warp threads is regulated. 

This pressure is changed at certain 
lines marked on the warp, and according 
to the pattern of the rug. In front of the 
lower beam in which the warp is wound, 
and on the lower one of which the rug is 
wound as the work progresses, is a plank 
two inches by fourteen, which is generally 
covered with burlap. On this plank the 
weavers kneel or squat, while at work. 
Over this plank and about fourteen inches 
below the upper beam is suspended a 
bamboo pole an inch in diameter and 
the full width of the rug. To this are 
suspended spools on which the yarn used 
in the rug is wound, the ends of 
yarn hanging down within convenient 
reach of the weavers. These spools are 
arranged with reference to the colours in 
the rug. In most rugs about fifteen or 
sixteen colours are used. These may be, 
however, repeated often enough to make 
it necessary to have, in making a large 
sized rug, as many as fifty-six spools. 

The weavers take their positions, one 
to each two feet on the plank described, 
with the head weaver either at the end 
or centre of the rug. Before him, he 
tucks in the warp, the “talim” or 
weaving books which contain characters 
or symbols (a kind of shorthand) indicat- 
ing the colours to be used, and the number 
of knots to be tied to the square inch. 
The head weaver pronounces in a sing- 
song tone these symbols, which are re- 
peated by all the weavers at the loom who 
are engaged in making the same thing. 
Thus the work goes on to a kind of 
rhythm, and with a rapidity and precision 
that is remarkable. The knot is tied by 
passing the end of the yarn through the 
front warp, back round the rear warp, 
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and then bringing it forward deftly, 
when it is cut off with a knife which 
turns back like a small reaping hook, 
the edge being on the back of the reaping 
hook, and very sharp. The knife is held 
in the right hand and is operated by the 
third and fourth fingers. This leaves the 
first and second fingers free to pass the 
yarn through and tie the knot. The first 
and second fingers of both hands are used 
in tying the knots, anda fast weaver will 
tie a knot a second, the average weaver 
tying about forty or forty-five knots a 
minute. The more knots tied, the more 
difficult the work, and the greater the cost 
of the rug 

The design of the old Persian rug is 
produced in exact colours, and represents 
a section of the end, and the sides of the 
entire rug. In fact it is a perfect photo- 
graph of the designs and colours of the 
old rug. This enables the practical 
designer to work up the full size diawing 
for use in directing the “‘talim” writer, 
or the one who makes the “ weaving 
book ” from which the head weaver reads 
to direct the number of men and boys at 
work on the rug. The design of an old 
Persian rug was ob‘ained from the State 
printing works at Vienna, and from this 
was made a full sized drawing on 
scaled paper, in accordance with the 
quality of the rug. The drawing shows 
the number of knots per square inch, 
thirty-six being the lowest and four 
hundred the highest. Theformer is made 
with a coarse warp, cotton or jute, in 
India generally of cotton, and the wool 
or pile is of the coarser wools, loosely 
spun, while the latter has a fine cotton or 
wool warp, and the pile is of fine wool, 
generally Cashmere wool or silk. The 
finer the material used, the more knots to 
the square inch. Weavers work during 
the winter months eight, and during the 
summer months ten hours a day. The 
custom is, however, for each weaver to set 
for himself a task, and when that is done 
he leaves for the day. 

The task a good weaver sets for himself 
is work that will bring him in about eight- 
pence for his day’s labour. He appears 
to be perfectly satisfied with this result 
from day to day. Each rug is in charge 
of a master weaver, who gets by contract 
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one penny for eleven thousand knots. He 
is responsible for the rug, employing the 
hands, who work under his supervision. 
When a-rug is finished, the head weaver 
makes a detailed report as to the wages 
due to each man or boy who has worked 
on the rug, and the wages are paid direct 
to the hands by the firm. A capable head 
weaver can make £3 per month. 

The dyeing of wools used in the 
manufacture of Oriental rugs is a matter 
of the first importance. In Europe and 
other countries 'syn'hetical dyes are used 
exclusively, These colours at first are 
soft and beautiful, and some of the 
colours really soften and become more 
attractive by the process of fading. But 
this would not do at all for Oriental 
rugs. The dyes used in the latter are 
mainly vegetable. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that there are many 
classes of vegetable dyes, some of which 
lose their artistic effect unless made 
honestly and with scientific knowledge. 

Each factory dyes its own yarns, and 
the yarns used in one rug are all dyed 
in the same solution so as to have 
absolute uniformity in the colours. The 
only exception to the statement that 
vegetable dyes are used exclusively is 
that cochineal is extensively employed 
in the production of all reds, crimsons, 
and pinks. No other dyestuff can be 
made to take the place of cochineal, 
which not only gives the soft and 
beautiful reds and shades of red in 
Oriental creations, but is absolutely fast. 
The cheap rugs are not treated with 
cochineal dyes for the reason that they 
are too expensive; and it may be said 
that many of the so-called high-grade 
Oriental rugs are not treated with the 
best dyes. It is essential, therefore, that 
the buyer of an Oriental rug should 
purchase it from a maker of well-known 
probity. Even dealers, depending en- 
tirely on representations of those who 
buy up rugs from many small factories 
and put them on the market, but 
possessing no actual knowledge of the 
manufacture of rugs and the manufac- 
turing conditions existing in the Orient, 
are liable to be themselves deceived, 
and, in turn, innocently deceive their 
patrons. 
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Fe would be impossible in a limited 
space to attempt to do justice to 
Mr. Alderman Joshua Purdy, and 
to tell of all the great things which 
he did—of the bacon he sold, and the 
almshouses he built, and the envy he 
inspired. The world—that is to say, the 
inhabitants of Little Bampton, for this 
is a provincial story—imagined that it 
knew all that there was to be known 
about him from his birth ; since in the 
successive capacities of errand boy, pro- 
vision dealer, town councillor, and 
mayor, he had been constantly before 
the public in one way or another. He 
himself was often heard to remark that 
he .was “ Bampton to the backbone,” 
and as in his case a considerable depth 
of tissue intervened between that struc- 
ture and the outer world, this assertion, 
if true, meant a good deal. The world, 
however, deceived itself, as it not in- 
frequently does, as to the extent of its 
knowledge of Mr. Purdy, for there were 
one or two incidents in his life of which 
it had no conception. For instance, it 
never knew of the coming of the man in 
the brown overcoat and the strange 
events which ensued therefrom. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock on a 
warm August night that Mr. Purdy de- 
scended the steps of the Town Hall, and, 
having sent on his brougham, proceeded 
on foot towards his princely residence 
on the outskirts of the town. He was 
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conscious of having surpassed himself 
that evening. There had been a big 
municipal dinner over which he had 
presided with even more than his usual 
grace and dignity, and afterwards, when 
called upon to give his views upon the 
proposed Free Library, he had voiced the 
claims of the working men of Bampton 
in a speech which his supporters assured 
him was the best he had ever made. 
As he walked home he found himself 
mentally fighting his battles over again, 
rolling the well-remembered phrases on 
his tongue, and recalling with gratified 
pride the thunder of applause which 
greeted him as he resumed his seat. 
An enthusiastic Radical, he never let 
an opportunity slip of exercising his 
sonorous voice on behalf of what he 
termed “ the lower classes,”’ and by the 
time he had turned into his drive gates 
he had arrived at the comfortable con- 
viction that he was an orator of the first 
water, and that Little Bampton was 
vastly to be congratulated upon having 
secured him as a local magnate. Ar- 
rived at the top of the massive stone 
steps which led up to his house, he 
paused, and was feeling in his pocket 
for his latchkey, when to his surprise 
the front door was opened from within, 
and he came face to face with his butler, 
who had evidently been listening for 
him. 

“ Hulloa, Williams ! "’ he exclaimed, 
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genially, “ not in bed yet! You need 
not have waited up for me.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ replied the ser- 
vant, “ but there’s a man waiting in the 
study to see you. He came two hours 
ago, and though I told him you would 
be late, and advised him to come again 
in the morning, he said his business was 
important, and that he would sit down 
till you came in. I hope I’ve done 
right, sir, but there was no getting rid 
of him.” 

“Never mind, Williams "—nothing 
could» disturb the magnate’s good 
humour to-night—‘ You need not sii 
up. I'll just see what the fellow wants 
and let him out myself.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night.”” And, laying aside his 
hat, he crossed the hall and entered 
the study. Seated by the fire was a tall 
man in a brown overcoat—a very tall 
man, with jet black eyes and hair, and 
a thin, cadaverous face. He rose as the 
door opened, and bowed courteously. 

“ Mr. Purdy, I believe,’’ he said in a 
deep, cavernous voice. 

‘““ Quite so, sir.” 

‘“ Ex-mayor of Little Bampton? ”’ 

“Ex-mayor on five separate occa- 
sions,” amended Mr. Purdy. “ Pray, 
sit down.” 

“Thank you. 


I must apologise for 
troubling you at such an unconventional 
hour, but my business is of a nature 


that will allow of no delay. I have 
great news for you, Mr. Purdy, and 
have travelled from London in arder 
to acquaint you with it at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

“Indeed !"’ said Mr. Purdy. ‘“ May 
I inquire whom I have the pleasure of 
addressing. 

“That is my name,” replied the 
stranger, handing him a card on which 
was inscribed “* Mr. Cornelius Walker,” 
in neat copperplate, “ and I have great 
satisfaction in informing you that you 
have been unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of our Brotherhood.” 

* Very kind of you, I’m sure," ob-» 
served the elect, “ but what may be the 
privileges to which I have attained? " 

“We style ourselves ‘ The Society, 
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for the Purification of the People’s 
Garden,’ and our object is one which 
I am sure a man of your well-known 
enlightenment will cordially approve.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Purdy. “I ama 
busy man, and I fear my municipal 
duties leave me little time for the 
cultivation of the—er—fine arts.” 

The other raised his hand in remon- 
strance, but Mr. Purdy waved it down. 

‘“‘ Of course if your Society wishes to 
inaugurate a branch in this town for the 
scientific improvement of our allotments 
or the floral education of the masses, I 
shall be pleased to allow my name to 
appear on the committee.” 

“You misunderstand me, Brother 
Purdy. We do not wish to advertise 
ourselves at all. On the contrary, this 
is a secret—a very secret—Society.” 

“Ah! Quite so. The—er—estab- 
lishment of horticulture upon a masonic 
basis—very proper ; I begin to appre- 
hend you.” Like many another orator 
Mr. Purdy was frequently deceived by 
his own eloquence. 

“Not at all. The title of the society 
is, if I may say so, allegorical. By the 
‘ Garden’ we mean the entire territory 
of the British Isles in all their extent, 
the glorious birthright and inheritance 
of the People, the true People, whose 
claims you yourself have so nobly up- 
held.” 

‘“* My voice has ever been uplifted in 
the cause of the British democracy in 
general and the working men of Little 
Bampton in particular,’’ assented Mr. 
Purdy, with a glibness which suggested 
that this sentence had done duty before. 

“Precisely. And it is therefore to 
you and to men suchas you that 
we turn for help in our splendid 
crusade. The evils from which we are 
endeavouring to purify our heritage are 
the fungi of vested interests and capital, 
and the noxious weeds of royalty and 
aristocracy, which spring up and 
strangle the sacred blossoms of liberty. 
It is the custom of the Society to uproot 
one weed annually.” 

““ Meaning—?” gasped Mr. Purdy. 

The tall man smiled deprecatingly. 

“ The expression sufficiently explains 
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itself, I think. It is a crude method of 
furthering our cause, certainly, but it is 
the best we have to hand at present. 
Radical evils require radical measures. 
The‘ Weed’ is nominated by the com- 
mittee, and the instrument for its de- 
struction is selected in the usual manner 
by lot at a general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. I trust I 
make myself clear?” 

Mr. Purdy lay back in his armchair 
breathing heavily. His usually florid 
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of three days. From this period he 
becomes known as ‘ The Instrument,’ 
and is, I need hardly tell you, an object 
of envy and distinction in the eyes of 
his brothers. Some time during the 
course of the following six months he 
must convince the committee that he 
has satisfactorily completed his task, 
in the. execution of which he receives 
every facility and assistance. Rule 25 
enacts that, in the event of the Instru- 
ment having left the country, a copy of 


The best speech he had ever made 


face wore a mottled appearance, and 
though he opened his lips as if to speak, 
no sound came. 

“I fear my news has disquieted you, 
Brother Purdy,” observed the delegate, 


pleasantly. “Never mind! I will 
continue my brief sketch of our routine, 
and thus give you time to recover your- 
self. The fortunate candidate who 
draws the winning number is then 
handed by the President a sealed packet 
containing the name and address of the 
‘ Weed,’ which he is to open at the end 


the coroner’s certificate transmitted to 
the secretary will be accepted as suffi- 
cient evidence. Lastly, it is a strict rule 
that no member shall hold the impor- 
tant office of ‘ Instrument ’ on more than 
one occasion.” 

By this time Mr. Purdy had re- 
covered somewhat of his normal self- 
possession. The first shock of the 
suggestion was wearing off, and the 
matter-of-fact and business-like tones 
of his visitor seemed somehow to detract 
from the preposterous nature of his 
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words. He therefore sat up in his chair 
and faced the delegate boldly. 

“* And am I to understand, sir, that 
you are inviting me—me—to become a 
member of your inhuman, your mon- 
strous society?” 

“On the contrary, Brother Purdy, I 
have already informed you that you 
were duly and properly, elected at a 
general meeting held to-day.” 

“ But I can’t and won’t have been 
elected !"’ cried Mr. Purdy, illogically. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you can 
force an honest man to join a band of 
assassins against his will? No!” and 
he thumped the table with his fist. 
“ This is England, sir !—this is Little 
Bampton |” 

Something in the magic of the be- 
loved name pronounced in his own 
clarion tones stirred him to still further 
deeds of prowess, and, leaping to his 
feet, crimson with rage, he exclaimed, 
sturdily. 

“ And now, sir, I am about to rouse 
the house and denounce you to the 
world as a scoundrel and a murderer |” 

The stranger shot out a long, sinewy 
arm, and, planting the flat of his hand 
on the centre of Mr. Purdy’s chest, 
thrust him firmly back into his former 
position. Then he unsheathed a thin, 
deadly-looking knife, which had hither- 
to been concealed beneath his coat, and, 
laying it unostentatiously on the table 
by his side, drew up his chair close to 
his new brother and sat down again. 

“My dear Brother Purdy,” he re- 
monstrated, gently, “ I must beg you 
to calm yourself. If you persist in this 
suicidal course I can assure you that 
you will put yourself in a position 
which will render any further discussion 
impossible.” 

Now, impious as it may seem to men- 
tion it, physical courage was not one 
of Mr. Purdy’s leading characteristics. 
Whether it was that, living all his life 
in the well-ordered and peaceful town 
of Little Bampton, any heroic tendency 
which he may have originally inherited 
had atrophied from disuse, the fact re- 
mains that he took exceeding and 
proper pains to preserve his person from 
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all external violence. The sight, there- 
fore, of that unpleasant-looking knife, 
coupled with an unmistakable gleam in 
the tall man’s eye, had more effect in 
curbing his intrepid spirit than the most 
weighty appeal to his intellect. It is 
not over-stating the case to assert that 
his teeth chattered in his head, and that 
the moisture visible on his brow was in 
excess of that demanded by the warmth 
of the night. Nevertheless his pride 
would not allow him to climb down all 


‘at once. 


“‘ Of course,” he said, unsteadily, “ if 
you intend to murder me in cold blood, 
I shall desist for the present from any 
attempt to denounce you. At the same 
time I warn you that I repudiate ab- 
solutely any connection with your vile 
Society, and shall take the earliest 
possible opportunity of informing the 
proper authorities of its existence.” 

“ | think,” replied the stranger agree- 
ably, “ that you will see good cause for 
altering your views when I have entered 
more fully into our rules. In a Society 
such as ours, Brother Purdy, half 
measures would be impossible. It is, 
therefore, very properly enacted that 
any member who is not an Instrument, 
past or potential, becomes ipso facto a 
Weed : a Weed,” he continued with an 
expressive glance in the direction of the 
table, “so prejudicial to the garden, 
that it must be uprooted without delay.” 

Mr. Purdy mopped his forehead. 
“But my dear Mr. Walker,” he ob- 
jected, — “very well, then, Brother 
Walker—there is no justice or common 
sense about this. I have never asked or 
desired to become a member of your 
Society.” 

“ Nevertheless your election is per- 
fectly valid and binding. For some 
reason our voluntary candidates have 
lately been fewer than we could wish, 
and the committee therefore decided to 
take the step of enrolling a few leading 
men of well-known socialistic views, 
such as yourself, as honary members. 
This honorary membership, however, 
carries with it the fullest privileges of 
the Society.” 

“Then for heaven's sake let me 
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Mr, Purdy lay back in his chair, breathing heavily. 
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resign |" entreated Mr. Purdy. “ Carry 
back my respects to your committee, 
and tell them I have tendered my resig- 
nation.” 

‘The tall man shook his head. 

* Impossible, for obvious reasons,”’ he 
said. 

“Then what on earth am I to do? 
You have elected me, you tell me, but 
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now, Brother Purdy, I think I may say 
I have discharged my mission, and will 
bid you good-night ; I fear I have kept 
you up over-long already. Do not let 
this little matter worry you unduly. 
When the proper time comes for you to 
achieve the glorious task of uprooting 
one of our enemies with your own hand, 
the secretary will forward you full par- 


He slid his hand beneath his coat and crossed to Mr. Purdy. 


come what may, I cannot and will not 
bring myself to shed human blood.” 
“That, of course, is just entirely as 
you wish ; you are at least fully aware 
of the alternative. When you come to 
think it over T feel sure that you will 
realise that it is merely the practical ex- 
position of your own enlightened views 
pushed to a logical conclusion. And 


ticulars.” And having replaced his 
knife in its sheath, the delegate rose 
and held out his hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Walker, Mr. Walker!” 
groaned the unhappy Brother, “ is there 
no way in which I can escape the 
clutches of this horrible Society. I will 
never breathe a word of your visit to 
any living soul ; I will even allow my 
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name .to remain on the books if only 
I may. be exempted from the curse 
of taking the life of a fellow creature. 
Can you think of no means of managing 
this for me?” 

Mr. Walker paused and stroked his 
chin reflectively. “ There is one way, 
certainly,” he said, slowly, “ by which 
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annum. Now the committee normally 
consists of those of us who have already 
performed the instrumental function ; 
but there is a clause in the rules which 
allows to any private member on pay- 
ment of a donation of £100 or upwards 
to the general fund, over and above his 
annual subscription, the option of taking 


Finally he gagged his mouth securely. 


you can claim exemption from the office 
of Instrument; but it is one which 
I should doubt if you would care to 
adopt.” 

“Tell me, quickly,” pleaded Mr. 
Purdy. 

“The subscription to the Society for 
country members is ten guineas per 


a seat on the committee and thus rank- 
ing as a past Instrument. This is 
usually considered a cowardly course, 
but at the same time——” 

“ I'll do it!’ cried Mr. Purdy. “ I'll 
write you a cheque at once.” 

He leapt to his feet, and with trem- 
bling hands unlocked the drawer of his 
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writing table and produced a cheque 
book. Then sitting down in the revolv- 
ing chair he took up a pen. 

“ To whom had I better make it pay- 
able? ” he asked. 

“I think, perhaps, to, me,” replied) 
Mr. Walker, modestly, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

Mr. Purdy wheeled round suddenly 
and faced him. The simple though 
somewhat expensive solution to his diffi- 
culties which had been so unexpectedly 
provided for him had for the moment 
merged all his faculties in one over- 
whelming sense of relief. Now, how- 
ever, some measure of common sense 
was returning to him, and he con- 
fronted his visitor with a new light of 
understanding in his eye. The other 
appeared to read his thoughts instan- 
taneously. 

“My dear Brother Purdy,” he said 
reproachfully, “you are surely not 
going to be so unwise as to doubt my 
honesty! A few minutes ago I wap 
reluctantly compelled to produce a sub- 
stantial guarantee of my good faith” 
—and he slid his right hand beneath 
his coat and crossed the room to Mr. 
Purdy’s side—“ I entreat you, Brother, 
not to force me into a second exhibi- 
tion of my—emblem of office.” 

The brother wheeled back again. “ A 
hundred pounds, I think you said?” he 
murmured. 

“ A hundred and fifty would be safer. 
The committee——” 

“ Very well,” groaned Mr. Purdy. 

“ And ten guineas for your first year’s 
subscription.” 

Mr. Purdy paused, and made as 
though he were about to speak. Ap- 
parently, however, he thought better of 
it, and after a brief mental calculation, 
filled in the cheque and handed it over 
his shoulder to the delegate. 

““ Many thanks,” said that gentleman, 
glancing at it to make sure that it was 
correct. “ Before you rise, there is just 
one other little formality to be complied 
with. Would you be kind enough to 
write the following very distinctly at my 
dictation? " 

He took a step forward and stood 
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with his coat touching Mr. Purdy’s 
elbow. The latter slowly drew forward 
a sheet of note paper and waited. 

“Just these few words,” apologised 
Mr. Walker. “‘ On no account to be 
disturbed until 1 p.m.—J. PurDy.’ By 
the way, you are a bachelor, I believe? 
Quite so, then the sight of this an-- 
nouncement pinned on the outside of 
the study door to-morrow morning 
will give rise to no groundless alarm. 
Thank you! And now, Brother, in 
which of these chairs would you prefer 
to spend the next twelve hours? ”’ 

But Mr. Purdy made no reply. A 
dull, hopeless look had come into his 
face, and he listened as though he only 
half comprehended while the other, in- 
dicating a solid-looking, upright chair, 
continued pleasantly : 

“ Now, what do you say to this? A 
fine, sound one, I think. Will you 
kindly — Ah, thank you! The arms 
close to the sides, and the body well 
pressed against the back—that is ad- 
mirable !” 

Keeping a watchful eye upon his 
victim, he next produced from the capa- 
cious pocket of his overcoat a coil of 
strong, thin rope and bound him firmly 
to the chair. Finally, he gagged his 
mouth securely with their two handker- 
chiefs, and stepped back to contemplate 
his handiwork. 

“That will do capitally, Brother 
Purdy!” he said, with pardonable 
pride. “ You must forgive me if I lock 
you in for a few hours. I need hardly 
say that I shall cash your kind cheque 
as soon as the bank opens in the 
morning, and then I will have the key 
enclosed in a note for your butler to be 
delivered as soon after my departure 
from Little Bampton as would be dis- 
creet. And now, Brother Purdy, this 
is really ‘Good night..—No! I see 
you are unable to shake hands; don’t. 
disturb yourself.” 

And then he was guilty of a breach 
of decorum for which no right-minded 
person who reads this story will ever 
forgive him—he leaned forward and 
patted Mr. Purdy gently on the head. The 
Brotherhood has not troubled him again. 
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HUMOURS. 


By PETER PENN. 


OLUMES could doubtless be filled 
with the comedy associated with 
the candidature of aspirants for 

Parliamentary distinction. These occa- 
sions are notorious for the humour, if 
not the pathos, of the spectacle presented 
of men struggling valiantly to woo the 
suffrages of a constituency compacted of 
diverse elements. More especially is the 
humour forthcoming when the candidate 
is unaccustomed to public speaking and 
gets entangled in thoughts and speech 
under the fire of the multitudinous ques- 
tions propounded and the unpleasant 
process called heckling to which his poli- 
tical opponents delight to submit him. 

Although a general election has lost 
nothing of its interest as compared with 
the “ good old days”’ before the Reform 
Bill, it has parted with a great deal of 
its fun and humour. Where now are our 
“nominations,” so severe an ordeal to 
candidates, but affording such honest 
delight to the mere spectators? And the 
voting which followed: what a safety 
valve it was, after all, for violent spirits ! 
Recall the jolly roar of an election crowd 
as Cruikshank depicts it for us, with all 
its flying missels : 

‘* And mud and stones, and waving hats, 

And broken heads, and putrid cats, 


And offerings made to aid the cause 
Of order, government, and laws."’ 


Hogarth, in his “ election ” 
given us as correct a representation of 
the manner in which such affairs were 
managed in the eighteenth century as it is 


prints, has 


possible to conceive. First came “ the 
feast,” at which the constituency was 
regaled at the candidate’s expense, and at 
which the aspirant to a seat in Parlia- 
ment, who, before he solicited their 
votes, was too proud to notice the best 
of them, now condescended to preside, 
and to invite his guests, with smiling 
face and conciliating voice, to “eat, 
drink, and be filled””—an_ invitation 
which they accepted by filling even to 
overflowing. Tnen followed “the can- 


vass,” at which consciences were put up 
to auction like merchandise, and the 
electors’ votes sold to the highest bidder. 
But at length came “ the polling,” when 
the “enlightened " freeholders, on whom 
the rich candidate's gold had exercised 
such magnetic influence, joined the gaudy 
procession which was to conduct him to 
the hustings—and to victory! Lastly, 
and as a sort of wind-up to the series, 
came “ the chairing,” at which the suc- 
cessful candidate was hoisted on the 
shoulders of his party, and carried through 
the town amid the shouts of his friends 
and the hisses of his foes. And then, 
when the ceremony was over, the fumes 
of the liquor, which flowed like water 
from the taverns, mounted into the heads 
of the hostile politicians, until the heavy 
blows, dealt in the general combat that 
ensued, broke a few, and thus eased the 
internal pressure. 

Yes, the pocket boroughs and the rotten 
boroughs have gone, and much of the 
coarse, noisy hilarity and rough proceed- 
ings which lent a picturesqueness and 
vivid interest to the elections of past 
times. In the modern election a large 
part of the boisterousness and the rude 
questioning which a candidate might 
expect from his opponents on the hust- 
ings is performed in a no more agreeable 
manner by the printing press. Instead 
of cabbage-stalks and rotten eggs, he has 
to submit to a fire of violent placards 
and uncomplimentary pamphlets and 
leaflets. Has a man anything in his 
past life that he ought to be ashamed 
of? It is pretty sure to be raked up 
in the course of a sharp election contest, 
and his chances may be rushed out of 
existence by a libellous placard of which 
he is unable categorically to deny the 
truth. 

In the old days mostly gold won, and 
conscience and principles had very little 
or no chance at all when opposed to it, 
and made a very indifferent appeal to the 
electorate. There is a story told of a 
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certain Stafford election, and concerning 
one Captain Gronow. He was looking 
out for a seat in 1832, and had tried 
Grimsby on “ purity” principles, and had 
been laughed at for his pains and landed 
at the bottom of the poll. So ona later 
occasion he went down to Stafford, 
determined in future to be guided by 
expediency rather than principles, and 
the electors were not long in letting him 
know the expedients they preferred. A 
body of several hundreds gathered under 
the window of his hotel, cheering voci- 
ferously for the candidate, but when he 
appeared, it was the spokesman of the 
crowd who demanded the word. “ Now, 
Gronow, my old boy,” he shouted, “ we 
like what we have heard about you, your 
principles and all that sort of thing. We 
will therefore vote for you if——” Here 
every man in the crowd struck his 
breeches pockets several times with his 
open hand. Gronow accepted the sugges- 
tion, bribed every man, woman and 
child, kissed the wives, patted the chil- 
dren’s heads, drank healths indiscrimi- 
nately with the electors, and finally 
returned triumphantly to Westminster ; 
and then, according to Gronow, who 
relates the anecdote in his reminiscences, 
the electors petitioned against his return 
on the ground that he had not paid them 
enough ! 

A propos kissing tactics, there is another 
and better known example, that of Mr. 
Grenville, an eighteenth century candi- 
date for Parliamentary honours. He 
figures in the letters of Cowper, and it 
appears that he besought the poet’s 
influence on his behalf. Cowper replied 
that he had no vote and could render no 
assistance. Grenville, however, was not 
to be daunted. ‘“ Mr. Grenville seized me 
by the hand,” writes Cowper, “kissed the 
ladies and withdrew. He kissed likewise 
the maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon 
the whole a most loving, kind-hearted 
gentleman. ... The town seems to be 
much at his service, and if he be equally 


‘successful throughout the country, he will 


undoubtedly gain his election.” 
Everybody has heard, presumably, of 
‘the kiss which played so important a part 
in the Westminster election of 1784, when 
the beautiful Georgiana Duchess of 
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Devonshire, who was canvassing for Fox, 
the Whig candidate, bestowed akiss upon 
a butcher whose vote trembled in the 
balance. The incident formed the subject 
of a contemporary epigram :— 


Arrayed in matchless beauty, Devon's fair 
In Fox's favour takes a zealous part, 

But oh ! where’er the pilferer comes, beware : 
She supplicates a vote, and steals a heart. 

Bribery and corruption, formerly so ripe 
in connection with political contests, are 
of rare occurrence in these days, but a bad 
case occupied the attention of the Courts 
a few years ago, the result being the un- 
seating of the delinquent member. During 
the hearing of the petition a witness was 
called to prove “bribery,” and the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued :— 

“One of the gentlemen says to me— 
‘Hodge, you must vote for us,’” said the 
witness. 

“And what did you answer to that?” 

“* Well,” says I, “how much?” 

“ And what did the agent say?” 

““He didn’t say nothin’. The other 
gentleman comes to me, and says, ‘ You 
must vote for us, Hodge.’ ”’ 

“And what did you answer?” 

“TI said—‘ how much?’ So he arst me 
how much the other gentlemen offered, 
and I told him five shillings.” 

“ And what did this agent do?” 

“ He gave me ten shillings.” 

Counsel sat down triumphant, and up 
started the other side. 

“ Did you vote for the second man?” 
he asked. 

“ No.” 

‘Did you vote for the first ?”’ 

“No.- I ain’t got a vote.” 

Political meetings are happy hunting 
grounds for pick pockets. The stealing 
of a watch from the pocket of a candidate 
at the recent Bermondsey bye-election 
reminds me of a story told by Mr. C. W. 
Radcliffe-Cooke, who for some time 
represented a north-country constituency 
in Parliament. 

After a successful meeting, he said, 
the candidate was driving away with 
a friend and remarked how gratifying 
it was to note the interest the young 
men took in the cause, seeing that the 
future of the country depended on the 
rising generation. ‘“ Confound the rising 
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generation!” came the surprising ex- 
clamation from his companion, who was 
fumbling in his pockets. ‘ They have 
taken my watch. How about your. ?” 
The candidate looked down, to find that 
both his watch and chain were gone. 
Those young politicians whose enthusiasm 
had so roused the admiration of the 
political senator were swell mobsmen 
from Birmingham. 

Elections are prolific in examples of 
banter and repartee. Sometimes the 
candidate is proficient at the fine art of 
repartee, and in his early electioneering 
contests Disraeli made some shrewd hits. 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell relates that “ when 
he came forward a young, penniless, 
unknown coxcomb, to contest High 
Wycombe against the dominating Whig- 
gery of the Greys and the Carringtons, 
someone in the crowd shouted, ‘ We know 
all about Colonel Grey, but, pray, what 
do you stand on?” ‘I stand on my 
head,’ was the prompt reply. At Ayles- 
bury, the Radical leader had been a man 
.of notoriously profligate life, and when 
Mr. Disraeli came to seek re-election as 


Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, this 
tribune of the psople produced at the 
hustings the Radical manifesto which 
Mr. Disraeli had issued twenty years 


before. ‘What do you say to that, sir?’ 
‘I say that we all sow our wild oats, and 
no one knows the meaning of that phrase 
better than you, Mr. e 

When Took was canvassing West- 
minster, O'Brien said to him: “So I 
understand, Mr. Took, you have all the 
blackguards in London with you.” With- 
out a moment'’s hesitation came the reply : 
“Tam happy to have it, sir, on such good 
authority.” This smart retort put an end 
to O’Brien’s attempted humour. 

Sir William Benn is particularly good 
at repartee, and scores frequently. A man 
shouted out the other night, when Sir 
William was alluding to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s promises, “ What about three acres 
and a cow?” Instantly came the reply, 
“That cow ought to have an old age 
pension.” A Conservative candidate, who 
is the candidate for a West Country con- 
stituency, was recently addressingan open- 
air meeting when a cabbage was thrown 
at him by a man in the crowd. He con- 
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trived, however, to “ field” the cabbage, 
and, holding it up in his hand, he quietly 
remarked, “One of our political oppo- 
nents appears to have lost his head.” 

But the candidate does not always come 
off best on these occasions. Thus not 
long since a Tariff Reform candidate was 
vehemently denouncing the Liberal 
Government. The burden of his criticism 
was that a good time was coming for 
agricultural labourers—a time when wages 
would be better, trade more prosperous, 
and work more plentiful. His oratory 
received a rude shock when a farm hand 
at the rear of the hall exclaimed : “Can’t 
yer fix the date, guvnor?” 

Then Dr. Macnamara, M.P., who is a 
first-rate raconteur, recently told a good 
story in which the laugh goes against 
himself. ‘‘ Dr. Mac.,” as he is familiarly 
called, had been addressing a meeting of 
Devonshire agricultural labourers during 
a by-election, when one of them inter- 
rupted with, “ I'd like to ask ee summat.” 
The speaker suggested that he had better 
wait until the end of the speech, but 
Hodge persisted. Thereupon another 
labourer shouted, “Sit down, you ass!” 
a remark which led to a lively scene, and 
a third man intervened, and shouted to 
the others, “ Sit down, you're both asses ! ” 
Seeing his opportunity, as he thought, 
for a characteristic retort, “Dr. Mac.” 
said, “‘ There seems plenty of asses about 
to-night, but for heaven's sake let me hear 
one at a time.” To this labourer No. 1, 
pointing to the orator, said, “‘ Well, you 
go on, then.” Dr. Macnamara admitted 
that for once he was beaten. 

Yet another source of hilarity at 
election meetings is the perpetration of 
that ludicrous blunder in speech known 
as the Irish “bull,” although nowadays, 
at any rate, this species of mistake is 
not always of Hibernian origin. The 
“bulls” made by M.P.’s, actual and pros- 
pective, are invariably entertaining, and 
nothing is more appreciated either in the 
House or at political meetings. 

At the general election of 1892 a 
candidate for a Yorkshire borough 
startled his sympathisers and made his 
opponents smile by saying, ore rotundo, 
* We have held out the olive branch, but 
our opponents have hurled it back in our 
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face. This olive branch has now become 
a consuming fire and a besom of destruc- 
tion, before which they will be swept 
away as chaff before the wind.” 

This “confusion of metaphors” was, 
however, quite left in the shade by an 
eloquent Irish candidate at the last 
general election, who, in speaking of 
a certain eminent statesman, said: “ His 
smooth tongue is that of a serpent which 
lives but to destroy, and which holds out 
sugar-plums in one hand while in the 
other it holds an unsheathed dagger 
behind its back.” 

It has been said that the best “ bulls” 
are bred at Westminster, and it would 
perhaps not be sufficient to unearth 
specimens of these amusing blunders 
which have been “committed” by the 
most eminent members of the House 
of whatever party or nationality. Only 
quite recently Mr. Birrell, when speaking 
at Bristol, made a“ bull,” and a real Irish 
one. He said: “It is easier to face your 
foes in front of you than your friends 
behind your back.” And, after all, it 
is sound sense. 

Sir H. W. Lucy, in his ‘‘ Memories of 
Eight Parliaments,” has preserved a 
delightful “ bull,” the author of which 
was Mr. Shard, the Conservative candi- 
date for Walworth at the 1906 election. 
‘““ My great-grandfather,” said Mr. Shard, 
“was baptised in the Church of England, 
married in the Church of England, and 
buried in a Church of — grave- 
yard. And so was I.” 

Mr. George Wyndham, whe once in 
the House “heard” an hon. member 
smile, declared during an electioneering 
speech delivered four years ago, that 
“the cases were so rare that they had 
never happened.” Appropriately enough 
he was referring to the Irish Land Bill, 
As Mr. Wyndham was formerly Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, perhaps that explains 
how he caught the habit of slipping in 
this way. 


” 
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Reference to Ireland recalls the story of 
the Dublin optician who, just prior toa 
general election, embraced the oppor- 
tunity of calling special attention to a 
pair of spectacles, by the aid of which, he 
stated in the advertisement, any person 
could easily read the election results in the 
finest print. 

A countryman called at the shop shortly 
afterwards to be fitted witha pair. After 
he had looked hard through the spectacles 
at the open book which had been set 
before him, he declared that he could not 
make out the printed page. Another pair 
of sfectacles of a stronger power was 
placed upon his nose, but the result was 
as unsuccessful as before. Further trials 
with other glasses yielded no better 
result, until at length the almost distracted 
shopman passed him a pair with the most 
powerful lenses he had in theshop. The 
countryman, quite as impatient as the 
shopman at having to try so many 
different pairs of glasses, now glowered 
at the printed page with all his 
might. 

“Can you read the printing now ?” 
inquired the shopman, pretty certain that 
he had the right pair this time. 

“Shure not wan bit,” was the reply. 

“Can you read at all?” said the shop- 
man, unable to conceal his vexation any 
longer. 

“ Read atall, is it?” cried the country- 
man. “ There’s not a single word among 
thim that I can identify the faytures 
of.” 

“Do you know how to read?” de- 
manded the shopman, impatiently. 

“ Out wid ye,” exclaimed the country- 
man, throwing down the spectacles in 
anger. “If I cud read, what would I be 
after buyin’ a pair o’ spectacles for? You 
chate the people by sayin’ that yer glasses 
wud help thim to read aisily about the 
election; but it’s a big lie! Ah, ye 
bla’guard; ye thought I'd buy thim 
widout tryin’ thim on!” 


By OSCAR PARKER. 


HO but Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree would have ventured to 
give to London playgoers the 

opportunity of seeing M. René Fan- 


‘ 


chois's ““ Beethoven,” a production that 
obviously must appeal to a very limited 
section of the public, and could never 
have been undertaken with an eye only 
to the box-office returns? Without 
disparaging in any degree the point 
of view that lifts high the financial 
side of theatrical enterprise—for no 
private capital would long stand the 
strain of pure artistic altruism — we 
may yet be grateful that, at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, the balance-sheet is 
not always the chief consideration ; else 
we should certainly not have had such 
plays as Hauptmann’s “ Hannele,” or 
Fanchois’s “ Beethoven,” as well as 
many other examples of contemporary 
drama of greater or less importance 
which the London stage for its own 
credit could not wholly ignore. , 

We may come away from such a pro- 
duction as “ Beethoven” with very 
mixed emotions. What has the author 
intended? Certainly not a concise and 
well-knit drama of action, a conflict of 
character, a human problem and its apt 
solution. What he gives us is his con- 
ception of a high personality in a certain 


social environment, a commonplace 
environment that exerts little or no in- 
fluence on the one dominating person- 
age. ‘“ Beethoven” is a biographical 
sketch and an attempt to portray the 
psychology of a great genius. The 
biographical detail may be ignored ; it 
is merely the setting. That Beethoven 
was indifferent to money, that he was 
careless of dress, that he was above the 
tricks of the courtier, that he was sus- 
ceptible to feminine beauty, that he was 
unappreciated and died neglected and 
in want — these are incidents. The 
essential thing was his genius, and that 
was independent of all environment. 
The play, therefore, must be judged 
wholly as a study of temperament, as a 
delineation of an artist of commanding 
genius, in which the work of both author 
and interpreter have at least an equal 
share. We are told on the programme 
that the play has been “ freely adapted 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker” for the pro- 
duction at His Majesty's. This un- 
doubtedly means that, while the sub- 
stance of M. Fanchois’s conception has 
been retained, the personal bias of Sir 
Herbert Tree has been also considered, 
and that personal bias must be taken 
into account in judging the performance 
as a whole. This Beethoven is a rest- 
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less, highly-strung, impetuous genius, 
often irritable, fully conscious of his 
powers and justly resentful of the in- 
appreciation of his contemporaries. Is 
it a faithful portrait? we ask our- 
selves. The usual conception of the 
Shakespeare of composers is something 
different, I imagine, something more re- 
mote from the trivial facts of life—so 
self-contained as to remain indifferent 
to either praise or neglect. Did Beet- 
hoven, like Shakespeare, know by intui- 
tion the complexity of the human soul, 
its infinite variety and expression in 
action? And did he seize by unerring 
instinct upon the one musical phrase 
that was capable in subsequent sym- 
phonic treatment of expressing the 
whole range of the soul’s capacity in joy 
or sorrow, in sympathy or anger, in 
tender lament or the frenzy of fear, in 
the strident pzan of victory or the 
chastened sweetness of peace? That, 
at all events, is my conception of the 
man, but it must be admitted that that 
conception does not lend itself so 
easily to dramatic expression as the 
conception that Sir Herbert Tree 
presents to us with so many subtle 
touches. More than once we see 
the musician in the throes of composi- 
tion, and always the accomplishment is 
accompanied with much agitated tap- 
pings of the forehead, stridings to and 
fro, flourishing of pencil and throat 
gutterings. This Beethoven has more 
in common with our ordinary humanity. 
It may be the true portrait, but it 
shatters somg ideals. In his make-up 
of the character, however, Sir Herbert 
is amazingly convincing. The rugged 
features, the broad, high brow, the 
shock of hair, the deep-sunk eye—this 
is the man as the mind considers him 
from bust and portrait. 

After all, the real motive of the play 
is to present Beethoven the musician, 
not the man in his social environment, 
but in his relation to his own creations. 
In them he really lived, and the whole 
ot the last act is practically an allegory, 
in which the childless old man, now on 
the brink of the grave, is greeted by 
personifications of his nine symphonies, 
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who comfort him with the thought that 
they are his true children, and in them 
his name will be perpetuated to all com- 
ing ages. As each in turn interprets in 
words the meaning of the symphony she 
represents, the orchestra plays a few 
bars of the composition, and finally the 
“ Ode to Joy ” from the ninth symphony 
is sung, and as its tones fall on the ear 
the soul of the master takes flight. 
This is as it should be—an impressive 
finale. The mean and petty things of 
life are done with. Only achievement 
remains—immortal achievement. The 
whole scene is finely conceived, and as 
presented at His Majesty’s Theatre is a 
noble tribute to the memory of the 
master. Throughout the play the music 
is an essential feature. It does not 
merely supplement and reinforce the 
action ; it takes the dominant place ; 
and Sir Herbert Tree, with that con- 
scientiousness which stints nothing that 
may add to the completeness of his pro- 
ductions, has ensured a most effective 
rendering by greatly strengthening 
his orchestra both in numbers and 
efficiency. 

** Beethoven "’ was followed by a one- 
act piece of stern dramatic power, en- 
titled “A Russian Tragedy,” adopted 
by Mr. Henry Hamilton from the 
German of Herr Adolph Glass, in which 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell plays the part ot 
avenger for the death of her hysband, 
one of the political victims of a certain 
General Vassielievitch. Having be- 
guiled him into a passionate, if unholy, 
love for her, she comes to his rooms in 
the fortress and cajoles him into per- 
mitting her to chain him to a stone pillar 
where dangerous Nihilists are secured 
for interrogation. When he is at her 


-mercy, she throws off the alluring guise 


ot the courtesan and, telling him who 
she is, shoots him as a climax to an 
intensely passionate scene. 


“ Lorrimer Sabiston, Draniatist,” had 
but a short life. It was produced at 
the St. James's Theatre on the gth of 
November, and was withdrawn before 
the month was out. The reason for this 
quick despatch is not entirely obvious. 
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I should say that the great interest 
taken in all matters theatrical by the 
general public to-day would dispose 
them to revel in a play which, to some 
extent, strips the veil of mystery from 
the stage and those who live by it. I 
should have said that the ever-present 
controversy between what may and what 
may mot be legitimately transferred 
from real life to the theatre would pro- 
vide a strong attraction as the motive 
ofaplay. The trouble seems to be that® 
the author, Mr. R. C. Carton, has not 
gripped his subject with a sufficiently 
firm hand, as though he was not alto- 
gether convinced that the catastrophe 
to which he leads is as inevitable as he 
would have us believe. He has faltered 
where he ought to be sincere, subtle 
where he ought to be sternly uncom- 
promising and self-assured. He has 
been tempted by the opportunities 
offered him to write brilliant dialogue 
on stagecraft to let action drag a pro- 
vokingly slow course. Moreover, the 
smart speeches he puts into the mouths 
of his characters are not always imme- 
diately obvious to the average playgoer 
—they hang too much on technicalities ; 
they imply too close a familiarity with 
professional knowledge and ways of 
thinking. It is quite possible to believe 
that, pruned of the least obvious of these 
witty reflections upon the art of the 
drama as it exists amongst us, and with 
the sequel unflinchingly grasped and 
vividly presented, Mr. Carton’s play 
might gain such dramatic convincing 
force as to ensure its success. As 
it is, however, there is scarcely a scene 
that provides that dramatic thrill which 
a play ot this temperament demands. 
We are amused and entertained, but 
never stirred very deeply. 

And yet “ Lorrimer Sabiston” cer- 
tainly has the elements of a fine and 
impressive drama. Sabiston is a dra- 
matist of the “love in a cottage” 
school, nice wholesome plays, always 
with happy endings, and in whatever 
controversy arises as to the scope of the 
drama he stands firmly on the side of 
the angels—the goody -goody angels, be 
it observed. But he has written a play 
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of a very different calibre, a play that 
deals openly, flagrantly if you please, 
with the primitive emotions, a play that 
strips humanity down to naked facts, 
a play that has real dramatic fibre, 
coarse, it may be, but true. But it is a 
play which, if produced in his name, 
would completely reverse his lifelong 
attitude towards the stage and, very 
likely, close his career as a successful 
dramatist. And yet he longs to see it 
acted — to test its quality on an 
audience. In the end he persuades a 
young, unknown but aspiring play- 
wright, one Noel Darcus, to accept it 
as a gift, on the condition that the true 
author is never to be disclosed. The 
plot works; by Sabiston’s influence, 
secretly exerted, the play is accepted 
and ‘produced as Darcus's, and is an 
instantaneous, am enormous success. 
Now to what dramatic end does this 
scheme work? Sabiston is in love with 
a Lady Cheynley, married to a coarse, 
bibulous reprobate. Sabiston also has 
a daughter Alida, just blooming into 
womanhood. These are types otf 
modern womanhood, and they both go 
to the wonderful new play, “ One Law 
for the Woman,” by Noel Darcus. To 
Lady Cheynley it is a revelation of the 
genius of manhood. What are Sabis- 
ton’s mawkish sentimentalities and 
tame conventions and sickly sweetnesses 
to this virility and elemental power? 
And in the end it is to Darcus she turns 
—to the man who could write “ One 
Law for the Woman.” And the ingénue? 
She too is moved, strangely moved and 
disconcerted, by the unsuspected view 
of life thus offered to her. She is en- 
gaged to marry a young clergyman, but 
marriage presents itself in another light 
since she saw “One Law for the 
Woman.” Perhaps it is the futility ot it 
all, as Sabiston is compelled to view his 
experiment in the end, that affects the 
ordinary ~ playgoer with a sense of 
incompleteness, which has had its in- 
fluence on the fortunes of “ Lorrimer 
Sabiston.” He is compelled to see his 
own work exalted to another's credit, 
and to realise that his own unacknow- 
ledged and unacknowledgable offspring 





has crossed his path with dire results to 
his own hopes and plans. The acting 
was, ot course, beyond criticism, and 
had no part in the regrettable fate of 
the play. 


Another ill-fated play was Mr. 
Douglas Murray's “ The Great Mrs. 
Alloway,” produced at the Globe 
Theatre also early in November. Not 
all the art of Miss Lena Ashwell, and 
it was valiantly exerted, could make a 
sympathetic personality of a woman who 
had run the career of an unprincipled 
adventuress, however cruelly fate may 
have dealt with her in the beginning of 
her life. We meet “ Mrs. Hartland” 
in England apparently a refined, cul- 
tivated and captivating woman. Only 
gradually we come to know that she 
is identical with the justly infamous 
“Mrs. Alloway” who for years lured 
the most promising young men of India 
to their ruin. When we do come to 
know the fact, she seeks to disarm us by 
relating the story of her most cruel and 
heartless seduction and her resolve to 
be revenged on man for the ruin man 
had brought upon her. In real life 
we should take “Mrs. Hartland’s”’ 
apology for herself with many grains of 
scepticism ; is there any reason why an 
audience should be more influenced by 
the woman's apology on the stage? She 
is an adventuress still, a woman who 
by her. own freé will made herself 
notoriously infamous in one section of 
the Empire. She may, or she may not, 
have been wronged, but she has cut 
herself off from sympathy. She chose 
her way, and we cannot be such senti- 
mentalists as to take her to our hearts, 
and when the author makes the innocent 
Ethel condone her life of infamy it is a 
little too much. 


For a first effort Mr. Perceval Landon 
has done exceedingly well in his four-act 
play, “ The House Opposite,” which Mr. 
H. B. Irving produced at the end ot 
November at the Queen’s Theatre. It 
fell just short of being something more 
than a success d'estime. The reasons for 


that shortcoming are partly inherent in 
No. 82. 


January, Igro. 
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the®story it tells, partly in the dramatist’s 
inexperience, and partly in the fact that 
Miss Eva Moore was not altogether suited 
with her part. As regards the first, there 
is practically not a wholly sympathetic 
character in the cast. We have a cold, 
self-absorbed, repellant husband, an erring 
wife, a confirmed and cynical roué, and 
these are the only personages who count 
except a maid, Marie, who is so un- 
naturally quixotic as to offer to sacrifice 
her own reputation to save that of her 
mistress, a degree of self-abnegation that 
can obtain our sympathy only if we can 
regard it as credible. Only a consummate 
skill in the handling of such characters 
can arouse in an audience a thrilled 
interest in their fate,and Mr. Landon has 
not yet acquired that consummate skill. 
There are moments when his play, in 
spite of the tragic intensity of his story, 
is on the verge of catastrophe, and solely 
because his grip loosens, and when tragedy 
ceases to be tragic it becomes comic. But 
Mr. Irving’s superb impersonation of the 
voué, Cardyne, always, at such moments, 
brought the play back to its place. He, 
and he alone, saved it. I have never seen 
him in any part in which he has, to my 
mind, more completely shown his mastery 
of his art—his direct, uncompromising, 
finished exposition of the character he 
assumed. In bearing, gesture, facial 
expression, voice, he was above adverse 
criticism. It was an intellectual treat to 
watch him closely at every moment when 
he was on the stage. 

The tragedy of the story lies in this : 
Cardyne is in Mrs. River's boudoir late.at 
night, in her husband’s absence, when he 
witnesses from the windows a murder 
done in the house opposite. He leaves 
Mrs. Rivers, saying nothing to her of 
what he has seen. The murder is, of 
course, discovered the next day; an old 
man living alone with his aged house- 
keeper has been killed, and the house- 
keeper has been charged with the crime. 
Cardyne, and he alone, knows that she 
did not do the deed, but he cannot disclose 
his knowledge without fatally compgomis- 
ing Mrs. Rivers. The plot is not new in 
fiction, of course, but there it is with all 
the elements of strong dramatic interest. 

D 
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Cardyne puts the situation before Mrs. 
Rivers, and entreats her to give her 
consent to his telling the truth, When 
she refuses he tells us that, with or with- 
out her consent, he will not let an innocent 
woman be hanged if he can save her. 
Finally the maid offers to sacrifice herself 
and to say that Cardyne came to see her, 
in order that he may so explain his 
presence in the house on the night of the 
murder, but that turns out impracticable, 
because from the maid’s room the interior 
of the house opposite, where the murder 
was committed, cannot beseen. Unfortu- 
nately for the rest of the story, one 
wonders at just this point why it should 
not have occurred to the astute Cardyne 
that, if the maid Marie were willing to 
tell so huge a lie to save her mistress, 
she should not tell one that could not com- 
promise either mistress or maid at all, and 
say it was she who saw the tragedy, being 
first coached by Cardyne, who did see it, 
as to the details, However, that is not 
the story, and we have the unhappy Mrs. 
Rivers suffering agonies of remorse 
throughout the trial and conviction of an 
innocent woman who can only be saved 
by a ruinous revelation of the truth. 
Finally she is persuaded to sacrifice her- 
self, and she nerves herself to make the 
confession to her husband. She does so 
in abject fear, racked in body and soul, 
while her husband appears absorbed in 
his newspaper. Does he catch the drift 
of what she is saying or not? He seems 
not to do so, but the confession is made 
and the wife awaits her condemnation. 
Instead of it, the husband informs her 
that information has reached him of a 
dying confession just made by the real 
murderer which wholly exonerates the 
accused woman, Mrs. River’s confession 
has, then, been unnecessary ; but has her 
absorbed husband grasped the meaning 
of what she has been saying! The 
curtain falls, leaving that question not 
quite solved. Mrs. Rivers will remain 
haunted by the fear that her sin may not yet 
be wholly expiated. It is useless to deny 
that Miss Eva Moore is somewhat over- 
weighted in the part of Mrs. Rivers. In 
meeting its emotional demands, a greater 
restraint in the earlier scenes would give 
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emphasis to a subsequent climax of 
hysteria, but acute hysteria through four 
acts becomes oppressive and tends to 
procure an anti-climax. She is hysterical 
with jealousy in the first act, hysterical 
with fear in the second, hysterical with 
remorse in the third, hysterical with 
despair in the last, and it is too much. 
A fine piece of acting, quiet, impressive, 
and splendidly effective, was Miss Dora 
Barton’s impersonation of the maid 
Marie, one of the best things in the play. 


So many plays nowadays are incapable 
of clear-cut classification. Of such is 
“ Little Mrs. Cummin,” produced at the 
Playhouse early in December, It is 
foundedonastory by Miss Mary E. Mann, 
called ‘‘ The Eglamore Portraits,” drama- 
tised by Mr. Richard Pryce, and might be 
a farce but for certain pathetic interludes 
which belong to comedy, or a comedy but 
for those big lumps of extravagant fun 
which are distinctly farcical. But the fun 
is wholesome, even if some of it is a trifle 
trite, and the comedy element has an 
impressive lesson for young married 
couples, even if it is put with exaggerated 
emphasis, and the whole composite is 
delightful entertainment. How, indeed, 
could a situation be otherwise than 
diverting in which Miss Marie Léhr and 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas play the parts of a 
young married couple just coming home 
from their honeymoon to the “ cottage” 
the bridegroom has prepared for the bride, 
and Miss Lottie Venne, as the bride’s 
mother, upsetting the peace and happiness 
of the young people by her well-meant 
but tactless interference and her perverse 
resentment when her little schemes are 
thwarted ? But once or twice the laughter 
is on the verge of tears. 

Mrs. Cummin has anticipated the 
home-coming of her daughter Juliet and 
Clarence Eglamore by the motherly 
attention of paying an uninvited visit to 
Clarence’s cottage to have it all ready 
forthem. Her idea of “ having it ready” 
is to alter all the furniture, upset the 
servants, and generally to ignore every- 
thing except her own whims. This 


accomplished, she complacently awaits 
the arrival and the thanks she is consciou 
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of having amply deserved. But Clarence 
has no sooner arrived than he finds himself 
disconcerted and annoyed by his inability 
to find anything in its place. The whole 
establishment has been capriciously upset, 
but to crown his mother-in-law’s indiscre- 
tions, she has taken down the almost sacred 
portraits of his mother and father, put them 
under a bed, and hung in their places a pair 
of execrable copies of Landseer. The 
wrath of Clarence has been rising rapidly, 
but at this point it reaches the explosive 
‘stage, and he no longer attempts to conceal 
his opinion of his mother-in-law’s inter- 
ference. Especially he lets her understand 
that the portraits shall go back to their old 
places. Whereupon Mrs. Cummin at 
once becomes the unappreciated, self- 
sacrificing martyr to her affection for 
her daughter, and in that mood is an 
even more exasperating and unmanage- 
able incumbrance than as a self-satis- 
fied despot. When she finds the portraits 
restored, she stands for a moment facing 
them as if she could not believe her eyes, 
and then, with martyr-like resignation, 
asks when the next train leaves for Bir- 
mingham and goes to her room to pack. 
That it is an impossible hour of the night 
for her to leaveadds to the piquancyof her 
determination. Of course she does not go 
—she only waits to be urged to stay,which 
ordinary hospitality compels. 

This must serve to indicate the thorny 
path of the young couple under mother- 
in-law governance. Unfortunately for 
their piece of mind Juliet is disposed to 
side with her mother, and the more 
infuriated the husband becomes the wider 
apart husband and wife drift, until at last 
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there is open defiance from Juliet, culmi- 
nating in a burst of hysterical anger in 
which she takes a knife and slashes at the 
two prized portraits. That is, she sup- 
poses she is ruining them, and having thus 
vented her wrath like a spoiled child, she 
speedily repents. Her love returns in.a 
flood ; she throws herself at her husband's 
feet, asks his pardon and dissolves in a 
flood of tears. It is very pathetic and 
very true to human nature, and the scene 
is acted with perfect art by Miss Lohr. 
Nothing could be finer than her burst of 
passion, her penitence, her joy when she 
finds that it was not the loved portraits, 
but the despised daubs that she had 
destroyed, and her loving exaltation of her 
husband when she realises that he had 
himself hung up the daubs again as a kind 
of peace-ofiering. Mr. Douglas managed 
a difficult part with admirable skill, but 
the honours of the acting fall to Miss 
Lottie Venrie as Mrs. Cummins. The 
part suits her to perfection. Inimitable 
are her airs and affectations, her self- 
satisfied pride, her martyr-like resignation, 


her unendurable poise of infallibility. 

Mr. Cyril Maude does not appear in 
*« Little Mrs. Cummin” or in a new one- 
act piece which precedes it, by the same 


author, entitled “The Visit.”’ It is an 
effective piece based on a situation of 
strong and genuine human feeling, in 
which Miss Henrietta Watson, with her 
unerring sense of proportion, plays the 
leading part with great force and ex- 
pression. Miss Marie Linden is also 
admirable as Mrs. Benson. Both pieces 
are well worth seeing, and should fill the 
Playhouse for many a day to come. 
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By EDWARD CECIL, 


O one can pass through Westby 
High Street without noticing 
the name of Corncroft. It is 

an unusual name, and it stands out in 
huge gilt letters above the largest shop 
in the street. 

As everybody knows, a good shop 
front is half the battle in a country 
town, and, above all, in a town like 
Westby, which is the centre of a large 
and prosperous agricultural district. It 
not only attracts custom ; it adds to the 
standing of the shop. In a grocer’s 
business this means a number of addi- 
tional halfpennies and farthings per 
pound. 


uate . 
“It will impress newcomers to the 


town,”’ said Mrs. Corncroft to her hus- 
band when the new frontage was still 
in nubibus. 

“I don’t care much about that,” he 
replied, “ if it keeps the old custom se- 
cure.”” Thomas Corncroft was a solid 
man, a Conservative in politics and a 
churchman, partly from _ conviction, 
partly because Mrs. Corncroft’s respec- 
tability demanded it. 

It certainly did keep the old custom 
together, for in Westby people like it 
to be known that they deal with the 
best shop in the town. The new fron- 
tage set at rest any doubts which may 
have existed as to the pre-eminence of 
Corncroft’'s. 

'“ T got that at Corncroft’s,”” became 
more than ever a common remark in the 
town. 

To talk about the newcomers to the 
town was characteristic of Mrs. Corn- 
croft. Her thoughts naturally turned 
to them. From newcomers, in Mrs. 
Corncroft’s eyes, there was always 
something to hope for. They had not 
been in Westby when the Corncrofts 
lived in High Street. 

It was, indeed, largely owing to his 
wife's urgency that Thomas Corncroft 
went to the expense of the new frontage. 
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Hitherto “ Thomas Corncroft"’ had 
been inscribed over the windows, in the 
old-fashioned manner. 

Above the shop he and his wife had 
lived for many years just as his father 
and mother had lived before them. 
There, in those old-fashioned, low-ceil - 
inged rooms they had made their home, 
and there Edith Corncroft was born. 
And above the shop he would have lived 
out his life, had he been allowed to 
do so. It was, however, ordered other- 
wise. 

“For Edith's sake,”’ Mrs. Corncroft 
decreed, “ we must live away from the 
shop.” 

And thus the first great revolution 
in Thomas Corncroft’s life came, the 
building of the new house in Westby 
Park which he could so well afford but 
so little desired. And following on the 
heels of the first came the second re- 
volution, the transformation of his shop. 
He desired it still less than he desired 
the house. But he accepted it, though 
upon one thing he was firm. He refused 
to allow the new frontage to display the 
legend “ Corncroft and Co.” Between 
that and “ Thomas Corncroft,” “ Corn- 
croft’ was the compromise arrived at. 
And the old man, for he was well over 
sixty when the second of these disturb- 
ing changes was forced upon him, gave 
way to this extent, though he told his 
wife he thought the change foolish. 

“Emma,” he said, with something 
more than annoyance, “if you are 
ashamed of my name being over the 
shop, F am not.” He spoke sharply, 
for beneath his annoyance was a deeper 
resentment. 

She murmured something about their 
duty to Edith and “ their changed posi- 
tion,” and her husband who, it must be 
admitted, was to some extent a, drag 
upon her wheel in her social ascent, was 
so greatly annoyed that he laughed. 
He knew that ridicule was the form of 
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criticism which his wife resented now 
and he could not always forbear from 
using it. 

“Corncroft and Company!” he 
laughed. ‘* Why, it’s ridiculous | Corn- 
croft and Company! You want the 
town to think we've nothing to do with 
the shop except to draw the money. 
You're ashamed of the shop, you and 
Edith. But where does the money 
come from that gives you and her your 
expensive clothes? The shop was good 
enough for my father, and it's good 
enough for me.” 

Mrs. Corncroft, who was astute 
enough to know when she had gone too 
far, kept silent. Moreover she was al- 
ways a little afraid of her husband. For 
a long time she had been going to sug- 
gest that he should retire, but she had 
not yet dared to do so, except by dark 
hints, perfectly plain to Corncroft, but 
by him quietly ignored. 

“Do you know what people would 
do?” he asked now, his anger and an- 
noyance rising. “ They would come in 


and ask me for a copy of the prospectus 


of the company! Half the town laughs 
at you, my dear, but they haven't 
laughed at me so far and I'll take good 
care they don’t. I’ve more than half 
a mind to take those great silly gilt 
letters down and put the name up in the 
old way.” 

With that he turned and left her. 

It took Mrs. Corncroft at least a 
week to recover from the shock the re- 
jection of her proposal gave her. She 
spent the time with Edith paying a 
short visit to London. Being a shallow 
woman, she found it easy in a South 
Kensington boarding house to forget 
the ruffling her pride had received. A 
week of shopping and theatre-going 
brought her back to concert pitch. 

She would not have been surprised, 
however, if on her return to Westby she 
had found the gilt letters removed. . She 
even found herself rehearsing her words 
of protest on the journey down. 

The large gilt letters, however, were 
still above the new frontage. For 
Thomas Corncroft, whom all Westby 
respected, in addition to being keen- 
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sighted and shrewd was also a good 
and kind man. Short of making him- 
self ridiculous, he would do what he 
could for his wife’s social ambitions. 
Only he saw through her. He so often 
realised what she could never realise 
that her social gods were gods of clay. 
~ * - * 

Edith Corncroft was undeniably a 
pretty girl. She was more. Her tall, 
straight figure gave her beauty. 

But in Westby, a small country town, 
where many lives are ruined by the 
social fetish, her future hung in the 
balance. 

Strange as it may seem, her very 
good looks endangered her happiness. 
For it was because she was, by common 
consent, one of the prettiest girls in the 
town that her mother was so socially 
ambitious on her behalf. She was ex- 
pected to marry higher than she had 
been born. Nothing less, thought Mrs. 
Corncroft, could be expected from 
her father’s money and her expensive 
clothes. 

One winter's evening, about a year 
after the new frontage to the shop had 
been completed, Mr. and Mrs. Corn- 
croft were sitting alone together in the 
dining room of their house in Westby - 
Park. 

It was a solidly furnished room, but 
it did not reflect either taste or educa- 
tion. Nor could it be expected to do so. 
Mrs. Corncroft's attempts, as evidenced 
by her library book, by two engravings 
of Blair Leighton’s pictures, and by the 
candle shades on the piano, which was 
moved into the dining-room for the 
winter, were merely subsidiary to the 
unrelieved impression of substantial 
comfort. There were comfort, plenty, 
respectability, and that measure of good 
taste which assiduously cultivated re- 
spectability brings; but there. was 
neither refinement nor education at that 
house, which allowed Mrs. Corncroft 
to put at the head of her note-paper the 
address of which she was so proud— 
“ Ulverscot, Westby.” 

For some time Mrs. Corncroft had 
been trying to read a clever and daring 
novel which she did not understand, and 
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her husband had been following a meet- 
ing of the Westby, Council reported 
verbatim in the Westby Chronicle. 

Then suddenly, without any apparent 
reason, Corncroft put aside his paper 
and introduced the serious problem 
which was beginning to trouble him. 

“ What's going to become of Edith? ” 
he asked. “ She is a fine-looking girl. 
She is getting on, twenty-five last birth- 
day. I should like to see her settled 
down.” 

‘Mrs. Corncroft tore her mind away 
from Medizval Italy. This sudden in- 
troduction of the subject of Edith’s 
future was, in truth, an attack upon the 
whole scheme of her life. So far, 
judged by one crucial test, it had failed. 
Edith, though twenty-five, was unmar- 
ried, even unengaged. She saw that 
she was challenged. 

‘“* Settled down?” she asked, to gain 
time. 

* Yes,” said her husband, with brutal 
frankness, “ has she anyone in view or 
have you anyone in view for her? ” 

There was no burking the question. 
It might be brutal, even vulgar, plain 
speaking. But nothing could be gained 
by quarrelling with it. She did not, 
therefore, resent it. 

“Girls don’t marry as young as they 
once did,” she said, with quiet com- 
posure. 

Corncroft smiled. His wife’s remark 
was almost an admission of defeat. 

“Come, Emma,” he said, “ but when 
they are twénty-five they've generally 
someone in tow, especially if, like Edith, 
they’ are extremely good-looking.” 

““T wish you wouldn’t talk about hav- 
ing “someone in tow.’ It sounds as if 
you were talking about one of the maids 
and not your own daughter.” 

Mrs: Corncroft could not keep back 
the rébuke. She was too blind to see 
that her irritation betrayed her failure. 
She knew quite well that, so far, Edith 
had had no serious love affair. She, 
as her mother, had nipped several in 
the bud before they became serious. 
But she had never had any success in 
the direction she hoped to go, and her 
husband saw that all she could now do 
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was to maintain that it was yet early to 
think about their daughter marrying. 

“* But the worst part of the business,”’ 
he persisted, “ is this: There’s nothing 
in progress, nothing in view. You fill 
the girl’s head with ambitious notions, 
dress her expensively, and, to put it in a 
nutshell, waste her time. Yes, that’s 
the plain truth. You are wasting her 
youth, and you'll be doing it just the 
same when she’s thirty as you are now 
when she’s twenty-five.” 

** But, surely,” urged Mrs. Corncroft, 
“I’ve a right to be ambitious for her. 
She has good looks, and she'll be well 
off. Don’t you think she ought to 
marry well?” 

Corncroft was silent for a moment 
as he stood there, with his back to the 
fire. There was nothing in his eyes too 
good for his daughter. Of course she 
ought to marry well. Ay, and she 
would. For she was a girl ot fine spirit. 
She had a warm corner in his heart, and 
he was very, proud of her. But he wasa 


shrewd observer, and he knew Westby 
He had lived in the town all his 


well. 
life. 

“What do you mean by ‘ marrying 
well’ and, ‘being, ambitious’ for 
Edith? ” he asked. 

“She might marry a gentleman.” 

It was a nasty thing to say. Yet 
Mrs. Corncroft said it. It implied that 
she expected her son-in-law to be her 
husband’s social superior. But it em- 
bodied Mrs. Corncroft’s ambitions in a 
sentence. It showed what she hoped 
would be her next move in the social 
ascent. And the grey-haired man, her 
life partner, whose industry and ability 
had provided her with Ulverscot, who, 
to please her, had severed himself as 
much as possible from his shop, which 
was still the chief interest of his life, and 
who now saw, as, indeed, he had seen 
for long, that his daughter was being 
taught to look higher than her own 
father, looked now at his wife and 
smiled. . His thoughts may well have 
been a little bitter. 

“Is there any young doctor, solicitor 
or curate who is at Edith’s feet, or whom 
you have in view?” he asked. 
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Mrs. Corncroft was forced to admit 
there was not. 

* So far, then, your ambitions have 
failed. Let me tell you now what I 
mean by ‘marrying well.’ I mean 
marrying a man who can keep her, who 
loves her, and whom she loves. No- 
thing more, nothing less. So long as he 
is an honest man, I don’t care whether 
he is butcher, baker or candlestick 
maker.” 

Even as he spoke, a rumour she had 
heard came back to Mrs. Corncroft's 
mind. With a flash of insight she 
pierced to the truth. 

““ And who is this butcher, baker or 
candlestick maker who has set you 
thinking about Edith’s future?” she 
demanded. 

Corncroft saw that she had guessed. 

“ Young Barrett is going to call and 
see us to-night,” he announced. “ As 
you have no one else in view, he shall 
at least have a fair hearing.” 

“It’s impossible |!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Corncroft. 


‘** When all is said and done,” replied 
her husband, “I decide that.” 
. + . * 


The visitor who was _ presently 
announced and shown into the dining- 
room of Ulverscot was a moderately 
tall, passably good-looking man of 
thirty, He had no distinction of appear- 
ance or bearing. But he was redeemed 
from insignificance both by his finely- 
shaped forehead and his firm lower jaw. 
In appearance John Barrett was an 
average Englishman. He was also a 
man of strong will, and his mental vision 
was clearer and steadier than that of 
most men. From the first, Mrs. Corn- 
croft, judging him from his position, was 
foolish enough to under-estimate him. 

Barrett's position was not good. He 
was Mr. Corncroft’s right-hand man. 
In plain English, he was a grocer’s 
assistant. Westby, after the manner of 
country towns, tied the label “ Grocer’s 
Assistant " about his neck, and placed 
him for ever outside the pale of social 
salvation. With this ostracism Mrs. 
Corncroft most heartily concurred. For, 
as she made the social ascent, she 
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pressed down as heavily as she could 
upon those who were beneath her. 

Yet there were certain things which 
made Barrett's ostracism awkward. He 
had a knack of doing well anything he 
chose to set his hand to. No one could 
deny that, though self-educated, he’ was 
also a very well educated man. Any- 
where but in Westby or some similar 
provincial town, where the standard of 
education was low, this would have been 
recognised. Again, he cared nothing 
for social snubs, but went on his way 
hardly noticing them. Incredible as it 
might be to people like Mrs. Corncroft, 
he was, in truth, indifferent to them. 
When to education and independence 
there is added a fine tenor voice, it will 
be seen that it was difficult to ostracise 
Barrett. Nevertheless Westby did so, 
and whenever there was any difficulty 
there was always the label to read. 

Mrs. Corncroft read it as Barrett 
came into the room. She decided 
against him before his case was heard. 

Barrett came to the business of his 
visit with characteristic directness. 

“As you know, sir, I have come to 
ask your consent to my marrying your 
daughter. I hope to show you and Mrs. 
Corncroft that you can give your con- 
sent without hesitating.” 

He spoke quietly, without the least 
trace of self-complacency. He was in 
truth well aware how heavily he was 
handicapped. But he was determined 
to secure his case a fair hearing. More 
than that, he was determined to win. 

“You take us quite by surprise, Mr. 
Barrett,”’ said Mrs. Corncroft. 

“ Not altogether, I hope,” he inter- 
posed, “as Mr. Corncroft knew I was 
coming.” 

“What I mean,” explained Mrs. 
Corncroft, with unconcealed rudeness, 
“is that what you propose is sur- 
prising.” 

Barrett met her thrust with com- 
posure. 

“There is nothing surprising,” he 
said, “ in a man asking te marry the girl 
he loves, if she loves him and he is able 
to keep her in the comfort she is used to. 
I love your daughter. She returns my 
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love, and I am in a position to marry. 
These three things I can prove.” 

Mrs. Corncroft knew now that Bar- 
rett was prepared to join issue with her. 
She had hoped to wound him and so 
take him at a disadvantage. But he 
was evidently prepared to receive snubs 
and to answer them. 

“ Nevertheless Mr. Corncroft and I 
could not consent,” she announced. 

** I do not know that,” said Mr. Corn- 
croft, speaking for the first time. 

At that Barrett urged his suit. He 
had money saved. He had educated 
himself. He was well known to be a 
steady and industrious man. Above all, 
he thoroughly understood his business. 
He had excellent prospects. Mr. Corn- 
croft said he knew that. He had no 
doubt but that Barrett would do well 
in life. It was evident that he liked 
him. Beyond liking him, he admired 
his courage in plainly and directly 
asking for what he wanted. 

But Mrs. Corncroft brushed aside 
these important considerations as if they 
mattered not at all. 


“ We expect Edith to marry well,” 


she said bluntly. “ You compel me to 
be frank, Mr. Barrett.” 

** Let me also be frank,” said Barrett. 
“You have nothing to say against me. 
Is it worth sacrificing your daughter's 
happiness for the sake of social ambi- 
tion?” 

“ She has not told me that she cares 
for you, Mr. Barrett.” 

“ Naturally. .But I am here to-night 
to ask for what we both want.” 

Mrs. Corncroft was neither educated 
nor refined. She lost her temper. 

“And I must tell you,” she said, 
“ that we expect Edith to marry better. 
iWe know that you mean well. But if 
you think it over you must see that it is 
impossible. I can never give my 
consent.” 

Barrett looked at his employer. 
From him perhaps there was hope. Yet 
he saw that he could not contradict his 
wife and consent to what she did not. 
That was too much to expect. 

Barrett knew, of course, that he had 
no social. standing. But surely that 
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would not be allowed to ruin his 
chances. He loved Edith. He loved 
her with all his heart and soul. Surely 
Mr. Corncroft would stand up for him. 
Yet, how could he? What would he 
say? 

He did not speak at once. 

“I cannot go against my wife,’’ he 
said at last, understanding Barrett's 
appeal to him. 

It was not weakness. Barrett knew 
that. Husband and wife must be of 
one mind. And after all, there was 
much in Mrs. Corncroft’s contention. 
But it was a hard blow. 

Mrs. Corncroft had won. 
pressed home her victory. 

“We must ask you to give up all 
thoughts of Edith,”’ she said, 

“ That,” replied Barrett, “I cannot 
promise.” 

“ Then we shall forbid her to see you 
again.” 

When he went, Mr. Corncroft saw 
him to the door. As he went out he 
shook his hand. 

** I am very sorry, Barrett,” he said 
simply. 

But Barrett said nothing. His whole 
soul rebelled against the social ban 
beneath which he suffered. He was 
hard hit, and it seemed that he was 
helpless. 

Corncroft went back into his dining- 
room and said nothing. He measured 
out for himself his evening glass of 
whisky. and water and sat down by the 
fire. He took up his paper and made a 
pretence of reading. 

“It was inevitable, though Barrett is 
a good fellow,’ said Mrs. Corncroft 
after a time. 

Her pretence of regret was ridicu- 
lous. 

He turned towards her. 

“ Can't you see,” he. said mercilessly, 
“ that. the same thing which tells against 
Barrett tells also against Edith?” 

He.did not care whom his daughter 
married, so long as she was happy. But 
it. seemed to him that under her 
mother’s direction she would not marry 
at all. .. na 

Mrs. Corncroft held her peace. 


She 
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Across the park; the lovers met as 
they had arranged. 

That night there were tears upon 
Edith’s pillow. It was natural that 
there should be. She had come to the 
crossways in her life. Barrett held her 
to her promise, and she was forbidden 
to meet him again. 

In the room below Corncroft lay 
sleepless, thinking. He had gone to 
bed in stubborn silence. 

But Mrs. Corncroft slept the sleep 
of the just. She had won her foolish 
victory. 

A month afterwards Westby rang 
with a most thrilling scandal. Edith 
Corncroft had taken matters into her 
own hands. She and Barrett had gone 
together to Eastborough, the cathedral 
city, twenty miles away, and there they 
had been married. Thence they had 
gone to London for their honeymoon. 

To say that the tongues wagged is to 
speak feebly. 

Some people blamed the town Ama- 
teur Dramatic Society, for that had 
brought the two daring young people 
together. Others blamed Mrs. Corn- 
croft. Others again blamed no one. 
They congratulated Barrett and his 
bride upon their courage. 

Scores of people, however, felt very 
sorry for Thomas Corncroft. He was 
an old man whom everyone respected, 
and his daughter's action must have cut 
him to the heart. , 

What would happen? Would Barrett 
lose his place? Would Edith be forced 
eventually to repent in sackcloth and 
ashes? Would Barrett be back in time 
to take his part in the “ Pirates of Pen- 
zance?"’ He had written to say he 
would. Would Edith retain hers? She 
also had written to a girl friend to say 
she was very happy, and would be back 
to take her part. 

The days passed and things leaked 
out. Barrett had taken a house. While 
they were away, the furniture, chosen in 
London, arrived. The word went round 
that Edith would have a comfortable 
home. 

What would happen when they came 
back ? Mrs. Corncrott took no pains to 
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conceal her determination never to for- 
She certainly 


give her daughter. 
committed herself. 

The first excitement wore off, and 
people saw that behind the romance lay 
tragedy, a mother and daughter alien- 
ated, a father who was an old man, 
severed from his daughter of whom he 
was very proud. People began to blame 
Barrett more freely. 

There was one person with whom the 
power to shape the future lay —Thomas 
Corncroft. He said nothing. 

One day, however, when nearly three 
weeks had passed, he left his shop just 
before three o'clock in the afternoon 
and walked down High Street. He 
wore a black coat and carried gloves 
in his hand. 

He was going to meet his daughter 
and her husband. There was no doubt 
about it. For he stopped and told 
everyone he knew. They were coming 
home by the afternoon train. 

That afternoon, indeed, Thomas 
Corncroft acted firmly and wisely, and 
he shaped the future for happiness. His 
wife stayed at home at Ulverscot and 
hardened her heart, but he, with fore- 
sight and true goodness, acted. He did 
far more than meet his daughter and 
her husband at the railway station. He 
went with them to their home, and there 
he told them something he purposed 
doing. He was going to take Barrett 
into partnership. Yes, he knew what 
he was doing. He had known Barrett 
since he was a boy. He had been in 
his shop all that time. He understood 
the business through and through, and 
he was an educated as well as a shrewd 
and industrious man. “He would de- 
velop the business. It would now be 
Corncroft and Barrett. Such was his 
forgiveness and such his welcome. 

“ But—mother ?” asked Edith. 

“Your mother,” he said grimly, “ is 
at Ulverscot coming to her senses. 
Give her time, and make it easy for her 
when she gives in.” 

Thomas Corncroft had never thought 
much of the social ascent. He and 
John Barrett were men strong enough to 
ignore it. 


a 





THE CHURCHES OF CALVADOS. 


By EVELINE B. MITFORD. 


“ For I will say here that I think these same churches of North France are the 
grandest, the most beautiful, the kindest and most loving of all the buildings that the 


earth has ever borne.”-—W. Morris. 


T is extraordinary that so few people 
know or care anything about the 
churches of Normandy. In England 

we go out of our way to inspect a fine old 
Norman struc- 

ture, and yet 

we have the 

land of grand 

architecture 

within a few 

hours, and 

easy reach, of 

our shores, and 

we journey to 

Russia, Spain, 

Italy — any- 

where but to 

Normandy, 

whose history 

is so closely 

linked to that 

of our own 

that it ought 

to present 

greater attrac- 

tions to the 

educated Eng- 

lishman or 

En glish- 

woman than 

any other 

country in 

Europe. Yet rs) 
few parts of 

the Continent 
are so little 
frequented. 

The reason 

why Nor- 
mandy is neglected is probably because 
its interests for our countrymen and 
countrywomen are purely historical. The 
land is too much like our own to afford 
enough change to those who are seeking 
an entirely different outlook. The fields, 
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the cottages, the flowers, are a reproduc- 
tion of our English ones. The people are 
evidently descenced from the same tall, 
fair, broad-shouldered race to whom we 
owe our own 
national char- 
acteristics. 
They are 
entirely diffe- 
rent to the 
peasantry in 
other parts of 
France. The 
average Eng- 
lishman is very 
proud of the 
part his coun- 
try has played 
in the history 
of Europe, but 
he does not 
know much 
about it. He 
has learnt that 
the Duke of 
Normandy 
conquered 
England, and 
he feels he 
ought to be 
ashamed of 
the fact. Then 
he has a vague 
idea that the 
conqueror was 
buried in 
Westminster 
Abbey, and 
that our 
nation gradually rose to the proud posi- 
tion we now occupy ; but he has very little 
notion of the great part his ancestors 
played in the social and historical life of 
Northern Europe in general and of Nor- 
mandy in particular. English history, pure 
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and simple, is quite enough, and sometimes 
too much for him. He thinks Normandy 
the happy hunting-ground of the his- 
torian and archzologist,a land of cathe- 
drals. Heknowsand cares nothing about 
“an Ionic triforium” or “quasi Doric 
piers,” and he is unfeigaedly bored when 
he is informed that a certain church is 
“a picturesque bit of Flamboyant work.” 
So he betakes himself to other countries, 
where he considers the entertainments 
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piles we can imagine ourselves back again 
in England, so entirely does the history 
of the two countries appear to be one. 
Familiar names greet us on every hand : 
William the Conqueror ; his stately queen 
Matilda, his half-brother, the mighty and 
turbulent Odo,Bishop of Bayeux ; Robert, 
Earl of Mortain, and after the Con- 
quest, Earl of Cornwall ; Lanfranc, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury ; Henry 
the First, King John, Henry the Fifth, 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN. 


provided for his delectation are more on 
his intellectual level. The guide and 
other books are generally to blame for 
this state of tuings. The history of a 
country mostly centres in its churches; 
but if technical matter, which few people 
understand, is mixed up with simple his- 
torical facts, the average tourist, instead 
of being interested and edified, becomes 
tired and bored and passes on else- 
where. 


As we wander over those magnificent 


and Talbot, for thirty years Warden of 
the Norman Marches; all these great 
names pass before us as we wander down 
the aisles, and muse on the memories 
they awaken and the parts they played 
in the history of their country and ours 
so many hundred years ago. 

In a short article it is impossible to do 
anything like justice to the grand 
churches scattered all over Normandy. 
We can only take those in one depart- 
ment, and I have chosen ‘the churches of 
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~ 


BAYEUX CATHEDRAL. 


Calvados, as no other part of the country 
contains interest for the Englishman or 
woman to quite the same extent. All 
the towns in the department have English 
names, and English associations bound up 
with their history in a way which is not 
so general in other parts of Normandy. 
Caen, the capital of the Department, 
is, perhaps, the richest in churches. The 
stately abbeys of William the Conqueror 
and of Matilda are the first objects to 


attract the stranger as his vessel enters 
the little harbour, and he will probably 
visit them before anything else. These 
churches were built by the Duke and his 
wife in obedience to a Papal command, 
and to atone for the irregularity of their 
marriage. They are called Saint Etienne, 
Abbaye aux Hommes, and I’Eglise de la 
Saint Trinité, Abbaye aux Dames, re- 
spectively. Religious houses were also 
established in connection with them. 
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The monks of Saint Etienne and the nuns 
of Saint Trinité were drawn from among 
the highest of the French nobility. 
Lanfranc was the first abbot of the new 
monastery, William summoning him from, 
Bec, where he was Prior. Here he re- 
mained till his patron, as King of Eng- 
land, sent for him to become Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Under Lanfranc’s rule 
the monastery soon acquired a great 
reputation for learning, and through his 
influence the study of Latin was revived 
in Normandy. The monastery has now 
deteriorated into a modern lycée, or 
public school, 
built on to the 
grand old 
church, where 
boys can ob- 
tain a good 
and a cheap 
education. 
The church 
itself appears 
to have been 
begun about 
1064, two 
years before 
William con- 
quered Eng- 
land. The 
west front, 
nave and 
towers were 
completed 
about thirteen 
years later, 
when they 
were dedi- 
cated in great 
state in the presence of William, Matilda, 
and all the Court. The proportions of the 
west front are very fine, if somewhat severe, 
and the towers have been copied for 
other cathedrals all over France. Their 
spires are of a later date. The centre 
tower was used by Henry the Fifth as a 
resting-place for cannon, and was con- 
siderably injured in consequence. In 
1562 it was destroyed by the Calvinists. 
On his death William bequeathed to his 
Abbey his body, his crown and sceptre, a 
cup richly ornamented with gems, and his 
golden candlesticks. His body was 
originally placed in front of the high 
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altar, and a magnificent monument was 
erected by his sons William and Henry; 
this was destroyed by the Calvinists, and 
the bones of the Conqueror were scattered. 
They were, however, collected and re- 
interred, only to be disturbed again a few 
years later. The slab under which he 
rested bore the Latin inscription, “‘ To the 
truly invincible William the Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy and King of England.” 
From Saint Etienne we naturally pass to 
the sister church, which is far less ornate 
than the Abbey of William, and isone of the 
most interesting churches of Normandy. 
It is situated 
on the height 
of Saint Gilles, 
anda magnifi- 
cent view of 
the town can 
be obtained 
from it. La 
Trinitéis built 
in the form of 
a Latin cross, 
and has three 
square towers. 
It has been 
completely 
“restored,” 
and the work 
has been done 
so effectually 


that the in- 
terior strikes 
the stranger 


as very new 
and fresh. 
Probably the 
walls are all 
that now remain of the Queen’s original 
building, but the west front is very beauti- 
ful and, like Saint Etienne, the architecture 
is Romanesque. The Lady Chapel con- 
tains the tomb of Matilda. Its history is 
almost identical with that of the Con- 
queror. The tomb was rifled in 1562, 
and the remains were scattered. They 
were, however, collected by the Abbess 
and re-interred. A hundred and fifty 
years later a new monument was raised 
above them, but this was again destroyed 
in the Revolution, though the coffin was 
respected. Early in the last century the 
present grave-stone was erected, and the 
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remains of the great Queen have since 
been left in peace. The Abbey, like 
many other foreign monastic houses, 
possessed large estates in England, and 
the Abbess and several of the nuns passed 
many weeks of each year in our country, 
where they looked over the farms and 
their other possessions. Among its 
treasures the church possessed the great 
standard of the Saracens, given to the 
convent by Duke Robert on his return 
from the Crusades. Opposite La Trinité, 
on the other side of the “ Place,” is the 
church of Saint Gilles, which was built by 
William the Conqueror to be used as a 
chauntry for the burial services of the 
poor. No services are held in it now. 
Though the churches of William and 
Matilda are the most interesting to the 
English traveller, that of Saint Pierre 
will be considered by many as the gem 
of the town. Its spire alone places it in 


the front rank of European churches, 
The original building was founded by 
Saint Ragnobert far back in the dim 
past, but the tower and wonderful spi-e 


were erected in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and they owe their 
completion to an Englishman, one 
Nicholas, a burgess of Caen. Architects 
and their pupils from all countries have 
visited Caen to study this famous piece 
of masonry. It consists of eight triangu- 
lar stone sides, and rises to a height of 
246 feet above the ground. The stones 
used in building it are only four inches 
thick, and it is open up to the cross by 
which it is surmounted. Delicate as it 
appears, it has endured the wear of over 
seven centuries. The story goes that in 
1549 the weather-cock was struck during 
a storm, and it wa; necessary to fetch it 
down. No one could be found willing 
to undertake the risk. At last a Breton 
lad offered to do so. It is said that he 
climbed to the top without any help, 
unfastened the weather-cock, and lowered 
it by a cord which he had coiled round 
him. It was mended, and he again 
mounted the spire and drew up the 
weather-cock. He adjusted it, and to 
make sure it was working correctly he 
turned it first with his hand and then 
with his foot. Finding it satisfactory, 
he coolly climbed down again. 
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Caen is so full of beautiful churches 
that its inhabitants do not care about 
renovating those that are falling into 
ruins. That of Saint Nicholas is a melan- 
choly example. It is one of the most 
interesting churches in Normandy, for it 
has the distinction of having escaped the 
hand of the “ restorer,” and is now as it 
was when first completed in the year 
1093. It was built by the monks of 
Saint Etienne for the increasing popula- 
tion of the town. It is sad to see this 
beautiful specimen of Norman architec- 
ture now, degraded into a stable and a 
hay loft, with no thought whatever of 
its sacred character or interesting his- 
torical and architectural associations. 

The average English tourist, having 
seen the principal churches at Caen, is in 
a hurry to pass on elsewhere, and as Saint 
Michel lies outside the beaten track, 
across the river, it is less frequently 
visited than its sister churches. It, how- 
ever, well repays the steep climb up the 
narrow, hot, airless streets, for it contains 
a beautiful pulpit of seventeenth century 
woodwork and some paintings of the same 
date. An old statute refers to the patron 
saints in terms of almost unnecessary 
civility as “ Monsieur Saint Michel 
archange, Monsieur Saint Jehan Baptis‘e, 
Monsieur Saint Pierre Et Monsieur Saint 
Paul.” The list concludes with “ Madame 
Sainte Anne.” 

From Caen it is but a short journey to 
Bayeux, a sleepy old town on the banks 
of the little river Aure, but full of intense 
interest to us. In his history of the 
Norman conquest, Mr, Freeman says: 
“Bayeux itself is a city whose history 
has a special claim on the attention of 
Englishmen, Nowhere out of old Saxon 
and Frisian lands can we find another 
portion of Continental Europe so truly 
a brother land of our own.... In 
every part of Normandy the Englishman 
finds himself at home as compared with 
France or Acquitaine, but in the district 
of Bayeux he seems hardly to have left 
his own country. And if this be so with 
the countryside, how much more with 
Bayeux cathedral, whose early history is 
bound up with our own! It was in this 
cathedral that William made Harold 
swear to support his claim to the Crown 
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of England, and it was here that Agatha, 
the Conqueror’s youngest daughter, was 
buried. The cathedral was burnt down 
in 1046, but was rebuilt and consecrated 
thirty years later, when the famous Odo, 
half-brother of Duke William, was Bishop 
of the diocese. The greatest interest was 
apparently taken by the Duke and Matilda 
in its restoration, and they both gave 
freely towards 
that end. It 
was dedicated 
with much 
splendour. 
William and 
his Queen, the 
young princes, 
and all the 
Court attend- 
ing in state. 

‘It was again 
burnt to the 
ground by the 
armies of 
Henry the 
First of Eng- 
land and 
again rebuilt, 
Henry the 
Second giving 
valuable 
assistance to 
atone for its 
destruction 
under Henry 
the First. The 
choir was 
built by an 
Englishman, 
Henry of 
Beaumont, 
Bishop of the 
see from 1183 
to 1205. He 
died in 1205 
and was buried there. It did not reach 
its present completion till the fifteenth 
century. 

Bayeux Cathedral is considered by 
some authorities to be the most magnifi- 
cent of all the magnificent cathedrals of 
Lower Normandy. It is impossible to 
convey an idea of the beauty of the 
interior. There are supposed to be 2,976 
capitals, all differently sculptured. The 
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carvings at the door of the south transept 
represent scenes from the life and death 
of Thomas a Becket, while a painting in 
the north transept depicts his martyrdom. 
The Normans took the liveliest interest 
in the English ecclesiastic who was the 
minister of a Norman king. The windows 
near the organ contain some of the cele- 
brated fifteenth century glass, the gorgeous 
colouring and 
the masterly 
drawing 
which distin- 
guishes_ that 
period being 
especially 
noticeable 
here. The 
paintings of 
the frescoes, 
the hammered 
metal work 
surrounding 
the choir, and 
the rich carv- 
ing of the 
stalls, all 
leave an im- 
pression of 
unparalleled 
magnificence. 
Nor is the out- 
side of the 
cathedral less 
splendid. Both 
the west front 
and the south 
portal are 
lavishly 
carved. Under 
the choir is a 
crypt; it is the 
oldest part of 
the church, 
and was built 
in the seventh or eighth century. It is 
also one of the largest in France. For 
many centuries its existence was com- 
pletely forgotten; it was rediscovered 
in 1412. In the Chapter House are 
some interesting relics, including the 
vestments supposed to have been worn by 
Saint Ragobert, the founder of the see. 
These are in a box of gold and ivory, 
which legend says came from Constanti- 
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nople at the time of our Lord’s Crucifixion, 
but it is evidently of much later date. 
There is an inscription in Arabic in the 
box. The Chapter House also contains a 
seventeenth century chalice. 

An account of the Cathedral of Bayeux 
would be incomplete without more than 
a passing mention of the world-famed 
tapestry, which has proved a mine of 
information to historians and archzo- 
logists. It is now relegated to a 
small museum in the principal square 
of the town,and no Englishman would 
dream of leaving Bayeux without seeing 
“le tapisseri de le Reine Matilde.” Its 
origin is enveloped in mystery, and con- 
troversy has raged freely round this 
priceless relic, but the best authorities 
are now agreed that it was worked at 
Bayeux by Queen Matilda’s orders for 
her brother-in-law’s cathedral. There it 


remained till the Revolution, when it was 
removed, wound on a cylinder and carried 
through the French Departments by the 
Emperor’s orders to inflame the national 
mind against Englend. Napoleon also 
ordered it to be exhibited on the stage of 


the theatres and garrison towns. The 
work is on coarse white linen, wonder- 
fully preserved considering its great age 
and the many vicissitudes through which 
it had passed. It is about twenty inches 
wide and two hundred and thirteen feet 
long, and represents in a most vivid 
manner Duke William's conquest of 
England. The story is depicted with 
wonderful vigour and spirit. Thrre are 
sixty distinct subjects, which are worked 
with worsted in eight colours. These 
are used quite indiscriminately ; the horses 
are red and blue; the men green, yellow or 
red. The Normans are all represented in 
chain armour and have long shields. 
Though the figures are out of drawing, 
and perspective is never for a moment 
taken into consideration, the mind of 
an artist was evidently directing the hand 
that held the needle, and the work of this 
eleventh century embroideress puts to 
shame the inanities which are so often 
laboured over by modern women in our 
twentieth century drawing-rooms. 

The Cathedra] of Saint Pierre, at 
Lisieux, is also intimately associated with 
our history. Here it was that Prince 
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William, son of Henry the First, was 
married to the daughter of Fulk, Count 
of Anjou, and that Henry the Second of 
England married Eleanor of Guienne in 
1152. The Lady Chapel was built by 
Pierre Gauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, in 


‘the fifteenth century, to atone for his 


“ false judgment ” in condemning Joan of 
Arc, over whose trial he presided, as 
Bishop of Lisieux. The diocese has 
ceased to exist, and the cathedral has 
degenerated into a parish church. The 
whitewash in the interior and the absence 
of stained glass contrasts unfavourably 
with the beauty and richness of other 
Calvados churches ; still, it shares with 
Sens the honour of being the first Gothic 
church built in France, and, to the 
Englishman, possesses an interest alto- 
gether apart from its architectural 
beauty. 

From Lisieux we wander on to Faliase, 
and though the churches are not so inti- 
mately bound up with our history as is 
the castle, the birthplace of the Con- 
queror, nor s9 interesting as those in other 
parts of the Department, still, in an 
article on Calvados churches, they cannot 
be ignored. 

At Saint Gervaise, which was dedicated 
in 1124 in the presence of Henry the 
First of England, the work of the 
“restorer,” followed by his faithful ally, 
the man with the whitewash, is 
plainly visible, and struck a chill to 
our hearts as we passed through the 
lovely old porch, and under the 
twelfth century tower, mellow with the 
sunlight, into the florid interior, cold and 
modern, with hideous altars decorated 
in the most garish bad taste. Most of 
the beautiful Calvados churches are 
spoilt by the vulgarity of their decora- 
tions. We did not see a single good 
piece of embroidery in any church during 
our stay there. We were informed that 
they were reserved for festivals, and had 
the good fortune to inspect a few set 
apart for special occasions; but they 
were no better than those in daily use, 
only rather more garish. The exterior of 
Saint Gervaise is ruined by some modern 
houses which are built on to the lovely 
old walls; these, however, are being 
gradually removed, for the present curé 
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ofgthe church takes the keenest interest 
in its preservation, and, as funds allow, 
is demolishing these frightful additions. 
Some day the fine old church will stand 
alone in its glory, and it is to be hoped 
he will then turn his attention to the 
interior. 

The bad taste characterising the deco- 
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graves; it towers above them, and is 
the only spot on which the English eye 
can rest without a feeling of repulsion 
and distress. 

But when all has been said, we return 
to Calvados with a lingering affection 
with which no other country in the 
world can inspire us. We feel howclose 
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ration of the Calvados ‘churches is to be 
seen in the graveyards. A visit to one 
of these will depress the Englishman for 
a month; but as a rule they are never 
visited by the traveller. It is difficult to 
describe the effect they have on an 
English mind, accustomed to the peace, 
dignity, and beauty of our own church- 
yards. In the centre of many of the 
cemeteries a plain stone cross is. erected, 
considerably higher than any of the 


is Our connection with the race ; that we 
are among kinsfolk, with a history in 
common; that the grand old churches 
and abbeys, which have been the pride 
of the Normans for so many centuries, 
are our pride as well, for did not our 
ancestors help in their erection, and is 
not their history and ours inseparably 
joined together? After all, the blood of 
a common ancestry is thicker than the 
waters of the English Channel. 
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A SOLDIER’S LOVE. 


By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


XIV. 


ON THE ROAD TO LONDON, 


HE horses of the Farmhouse, be- 
T ing kept by Master Grabijeon tor 

a special purpose, were good 
ones, and the party rode the first twenty 
miles at a rapid pace. 

It was perhaps fortunate that both 
Nanon and Diana Wharton spoke 
French perfectly; but in any case 
youth has many ways of speaking to 
youth, and our four companions were 
not long in getting on the best of terms 
with one another. M. de Bouffleurs, 
indeed, had already established him- 
selt in Nanon’s good graces ; and En- 
guerrand’s silent and contained nature 
soon appealed to Diana, herselt not at 
all demonstrative, and saddened by her 
late misfortunes. 

The twenty miles was in truth a good 
journey for a party which included two 
women, and which had to progress over 
the roads of those times. 

Even on the best of the seventeenth 
century highways it was only in fine 
weather that a wheeled vehicle could 
make good speed. Almost daily, 
coaches were to be seen stuck in the 
huge ruts and quagmires which were 
called roads ; and in bad seasons it was 
even impossible to proceed. For saddle 
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horses, things were of course easier ; 
but Enguerrand, looking back oc- 
casionally, and catching no signs of pur- 
suit, decided that they had better rest 
their horses at the house where Nanon 
intended to leave word for her father, 
and give the two women time to re- 
cover a little from the first fatigues of 
the journey. 

They therefore stopped their horses in 
front ot the Farmhouse and descended. 
This building was not so superior as 
Master Grabijeon’s home ; for indeed, 
Nanon’s father was exceptionally well 
to do; but it was nevertheless ot a 
size and comfortable appearance suffi- 
cient to surprise our two Frenchmen, 
France in those days being a poor coun- 
try in comparison to England. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that what 
would have been poverty then ‘in 
England would have been luxury in 
France. 

The mistress ot the place welcomed 
Nanon as an old friend, and expressed 
no surprise to see her accompanied by 
what might have seemed otherwise 
rather unusual companions for a girl ot 
her class. As Nanon has said, both 
she and her father were well known and 
liked in the neighbourhoed, and their 
Jacobite tendencies were shared to a 
great extent, if not openly, at least se- 
cretly, by some of their fellows. 
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She cast a look of comprehension at 
Nanon, when the latter informed her 
ot the objects of their call, and begged 
her and her party to treat the house as 
their own. The two women entered ; 
and Enguerrand and de Bouffleurs, after 
surveying the road, and seeing nothing 
to arouse their fears, followed the youth 
who had taken their horses round to the 
stables, which were placed rather in- 
cautiously, according to the custom of 
the times, immediately beneath the din- 
ing room windows. 

The youth with the horses seemed 
rather inclined to be surly at first, the 
inclination of the lower class native of 
the day being to dislike all French- 
men, Spaniards, Italians, Dutch, and in- 
deed any unfortunate people who did 


not chance to be English. However,” 


the boy thanked Enguerrand and 
thawed a little when he received a small 
coin, and put it in his pocket with a 
pleased pull at his forelock, in spite ot 
the fact that it had a Rising Sun en- 
graved upon it. He watered the horses 
which had walked the last half mile ot 
the journey and so were cool enough 
to drink; and Enguerrand superin- 
tended the administration ot a small 
feed. 

Then the two cavaliers returned to 
the house whence such a smell of good 
cooking was coming as made de Bou- 
fileurs look quite gay. 

They found Nanon bustling round, 
assisting the woman of the house in 
her preparations, and Diana standing 
gazing from the window towards the 
road in front ot them. -De Bouffleurs 
glided off into the kitchen after Nanon, 
as soon as opportunity served him ; and 
Enguerrand found himself alone with 
Diana for the first time since their con- 
versation near the Point, 

Diana turned to him, her lovely eyes 
blazing with impatience and eagerness. 
“When will the horses be rested?” she 
asked. 

“In an hour if necessary—but you 
will be fatigued .. . ” 

“Tam not tired. If I could arrange 
it so, I would not rest until we were in 
London itself. Oh! if we are stopped 
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and these messages taken! Ah! if 
Henry were only here!” 

This was unjust, and Enguerrand bit 
his lip. ‘“‘ We shall not be stopped, 
madame,” he said coldly. “* My com- 
panion and I...” 

Diana’s.face changed —“ Forgive me, 
Monsieur de Rocheouart,” she said 
quickly ; “ the despatches could not be 
in better hands. Oh! I ought to thank 
you from the depths of my \heart for 
what you have done already. I was 
wrong . . . but so much depends on 
our speedy arrival. I feel delay so 
much |” 

“* How far is London? ” 

‘“* IT do not know precisely. Less than 
a hundred miles—sixty—seventy —per- 
haps.” 

“Then we shall be there to-morrow 
night, if you will have it so, madame.” 
“Ah! Thank you, monsieur!” 

“‘ And then, madame?” 

“And then? ah!” 

“You will seek your father’s house? ” 

‘“* My father’s? Ah! never! But yes, 
Monsieur de Rocheouart, if the answer 
to the letter you carry were ‘yes.’ If 
the tiger were to change his nature— 
if the traitor to his King and his God 
were to seek for pardon; nay, if he 
were but to accept the offer that has 
been made him ; then, ah! then indeed 
I would forget the past! and perhaps 
my love might . . . but how can I 
think that this may ever be!” 

“Madame, if Mr. Wharton were to 
see you—were to know his daughter 

Diana laughed bitterly. “Sir, my 
mother was more beautiful than I—if 
you mean a compliment! Ah! no, were 
I Lady Edmonton or Mrs. Massey I 
might perhaps have powers of persua- 
sion which could induce me to hope. 
But, monsieur, you will see Mr. Whar- 
ton, and you will doubtless hear him 
spoken of in London. You will under- 
stand me then.” 

Nanon and de Bouffleurs entered at 
this moment, and the party seated them- 
selves round the well-spread table, 
Diana and Enguerrand, alone, hardly 
doing justice to the meal. The former 
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kept her eyes fixed ever through an open 
window, on the road to London; and 
Enguerrand, distrait and preoccupied, 
thought of Diana's future. 

When he hastened out to prepare the 
horses and continue their journey, En- 
guerrand found de Bouffleurs already 
before him. The little man was oc- 
cupied in thrashing heartily the youth 
who had attended the animals, while 
he overwhelmed him with opprobrious 
epithets in his native tongue. The boy 
howled and wriggled but he did not, to 
Enguerrand's surprise, attempt to es- 
cape; and our hero feaiing that de Bou- 
ffleurs’ anger might cause some incon- 
venience or delay, if it were allowed to 
take its course, hastened up to interfere. 

“What is it?” he asked. “ What 
has the boy done?” 

“The horses!” cried the boy, be- 
tween the blows. 
Enguerrand 

horses?" 

“It was not my fault, good masters |! 
They pulled back, and broke their ropes. 
I tried to stop them, but they leaped the 
gate.” 

Enguerrand darted to the stables, 
while de Bouffleurs continued his pro- 
ceedings. 

In the stable stood two horses looking 
as innocent as if they had just woke up 
from sleep. They were Enguerrand's 
and de Bouffleurs’. Nanon’s with the 
saddle, and Diana's without, had dis- 
appeared. 

Enguerrand returned, scratching his 
forehead. 

“It is strange,” he said. 

“It is not!" returned de Bouffleurs, 
dropping the boy, who stood rubbing 
himself and listening. 

“The two horses that are left seem 
quiet enough. Yet they were all stable 
companions.” 

“ Pardieu | yes, I noticed that,” 
de Bouffleurs. 

Enguerrand glanced sharply from de 
Bouffleurs to the boy. De Bouffleurs’s 
round countenance expressed only a 
natural depression at the contretemps. 
The boy rubbed himself with a genuine 
feeling. 


turned pale. “The 


said 
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“Yet we must proceed at once,” said 
Enguerrand. 

“ Exactly.” 

“And we cannot leave the women 
behind.” 

“ Mordieu! No.” 

“You have no more horses here?” 
Enguerrand asked the boy. 
“Yes—but they. . 

followed yours, sir.” 

Enguerrand ran to the gate. 
horses were in sight. 

“Then they must ride with us,” said 
Enguerrand at last, returning dubiously. 

‘ They might do that certainly,” said 
de Bouffleurs, as if the idea had just 
come to him from the gods. 

Enguerrand frowned. This inno- 
cence was over done. But it was impos- 
sible to produce his proofs ; and mean- 
while Diana waited. “‘ Then we must 
go,” he said irritably, at length. “ So 
long as Madame Diana does not sus- 
pect me,” he thought. 

De Bouffleurs appeared to read his 
thoughts. “ Get the two horses ready,” 
he said. “I will make this rascal tell 
his story to the ladies.” And he led off 
the boy who was shaking — probably 
from fear of a repetition of the thrashing. 

His fears were justified, for he was 
shaking in a different manner when he 
re.ched the house. 

De Rocheouart made his way round 
with the horses with his eyes on the 
ground, and not daring to meet Diana's 
glance ; but M. de Bouffleurs had evi- 
dently arranged matters diplomatically, 
for the women made no objections to 
their new mode of travel. 

Nanon hopped lightly up behind de 
Bouffleurs, whose horse was a little 
1estive, and m ade him happy by clasping 
1 im lightly with ler small hands. Diana 
calm, and to all appearances indifferent 
by what means she pursued her journey, 
mounted behind Enguerrand and. 
thrilled him by placing the tips of her 
fingers lightly in his belt. 

“De Bouffleurs is a villain: I am 
certain of it,” thought Enguerrand, 
“ with his vile schemes ; but I must cer- 
tainly forgive him. Mon Dieu! I feel 
her breath on my cheek |” 
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The journey was continued at a good 
pace, in spite of the double weight the 
horses now carried. M. de Bouffleurs 
was in his element. He sang, he 
laughed, he joked, he made his horse 
caper until Nanon screamed and 
threatened to fall; and in the end he 
almost succeeded in raising Diana's 
spirits and making her for the time ob- 
livious of her cares. When he had suc- 
ceeded in causing her to smile twice in 
as many minutes he appeared satisfied, 
and urging his horse onwards he and 
Nanon left Enguerrand’s mount behind. 

For two people in whose breasts love 
is already beginning to breathe life, it 
is doubtful if any situation in which 
they might have found themselves could 
have been more delightful. The 
day was a spring one, fair and cloud- 
less. The country was Kent—not Kent 
as we know it now, for open moors took 
the place of cult vated fie'ds and smiling 
villages—but still green and beautiful. 
The horse's pace, though slower than 
de Bouffleurs’s, was easy and gentle. 
Enguerrand could feel Diana's soft 


breath upon his neck and her dress 


rustle against his doublet. Ne could 
talk with more ease now that her eyes 
could not meet his with that tinge of 
hauteur in their lovely depths ; and the 
feeling that her safety depended upon 
him gave him confidence. 

As for Diana she had a view of a 
broad back and curls with a tinge of red 
in them, and a feeling, aided by Enguer- 
rand’s easy horsemanship and self-con- 
tained manner, that this man would be 
one to lean upon in a sudden danger. 
She could also hear his heart beating 
very loudly—a phenomenon she sup- 
posed common to male creatures. 

But were they indeed commencing to 
love one another, these two? It is diffi- 
cult to say, seeing that they would have 
both denied it indignantly. Certainly 
Diana impressed on herself that she was 
glad that they would be able to procure 
fresh horses where they rested for the 
night; and Enguerrand constantly 
asked her if she were not fatigued. 

Towards evening they caught up with 
de Bouffleurs and Nanon, who had dis- 
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mounted to wait for them, and who were 
gazing, from the summit of a small hill, 
down: upon a cluster of cottages 
scattered over a heath by the side of the 
road in front of them. 

“ It is Tunbridge,” said Nanon. ‘‘ We 
are almost at London.” 

“It is certain the horses can go no 
farther,” said de Bouffleurs, who was 
getting hungry, and who wanted to pro- 
long this journey which he found de- 
lightful. ‘* There will be an inn here, 
Mademoiselle Nanon?”" 

“Yes, I have stayed there with my 
father. But is not the town crowded ! 
Look ! do you see all those strangers, 
and more arriving constantly !” 

“* Whatever it may be, we must hasten 
on,” said Diana eagerly, ‘“‘or we may 
not find rest or fresh mounts.” 

And the party set out again as quickly 
as the now wearied horses could go. 

It was approaching dusk when they 
reached the cluster of cottages, which 
assumed a slightly more imposing air 
as they neared it ; but Nanon made her 
way through the principal streets as if 
she knew them well ; and they pulled 
up at last before an old-fashioned inn 
set in a corner of the common, and sur- 
rounded by massive oaks. 

“* Stay there, de Bouffleurs,” said En- 
guerrand, pointing to one of these trees 
a little secluded from the common, 
“ and I will go and inquire if we can ob- 
tain lodging. I see there are some 
rough-looking characters round the 
door, and indeed the place seems full 
ot them,” and leaving de Bouffleurs to 
look after Diana and Nanon, he made 
his way towards the hotel. . 

This latter place did not seem popu- 
lar to-night, if Enguerrand could judge 
from the grumbling of the crowd about 
the door, some of whom were apparently 
leaving the place in disgust, while 
others cursed the landlord discon- 
tentedly upon the doorstep. They eyed 
Enguerrand, whose nacionality could 
not be mistaken, with undisguised dis- 
favour as he elbowed his way past them, 
but a certain resolution in his face pre- 
vented them from openly expressing 
their dislike. 
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Enguerrand made his 
way to the kitchen, where 
his ready instinct led him 
to recognise the host in a 
small stout man who was 
hurrying about, feebly 
trying to do a dozen 
things at once, and groan- 
ing audibly the while. 

“Oh! my God,” he 
was saying. “ There will 
be trouble—there will be 
bloodshed. Oh! these 
Tories! And these Whigs 
who are worse than the 
Tories! Oh! my God! 
what am I saying, and 
there goes the soup in the 
fire! One day I might 
shut my inn for want of a 
single traveller—even a 
strolling pedlar; the next, 
if my house were the size 
of Soho Square I could 
not accommodate every 
one who comes. And it 
is Good Master Host! 
here; and it is Cursed 
Innkeeper ! there. And... .” 

““Good Master Host,” said Enguer- 
rand, laying his finger on the man’s arm. 

“Ah ! here’s another of them! Well, 
what do you need, sir? My inn is full 
—full asa tick! I have not food suffi- 
cient for a tenth of the poor devils 
who must go hungry to-night. I can 
scarcely hold a ladle for trembling so 
at the great oaths of some of these Whig 
squires. You see I can do nothing for 
you! Had you come this morning. .. . ” 

“Are there other inns here?” 

‘“ Ay, it you call them inns. But they 
are as full as mine.” 

‘* But you must do something for me, 
my worthy host. It you need money, 
it matters not. Ask what you will. I 
need nothing for myself, but two ladies 
who are with me must rest the night 
here,and ...”"™ 

“ Two ladies ! i'faith ! Oh! yes, and 
why not twenty ladies !| and forty more ! 
I tell you my noble gentleman I 
have no room! If you were William 
himself, I could say no more. To- 


De Bouffleurs was thrashing the youth. § 


morrow is Wharton's election.* It was 
to have been held at Ashford. At a 
moment's warning His Worship the 
Sheriff, urged on by the Tories, ad- 
journed the poll here. Wharton's 
friends are come by hundreds, and what 
do they see? Every bed and every 
table taken! Oh! it is a fine trick! 
But they say Wharton is. spending 
money right and left to make matters 
right themselves, and has sworn to keep 
his friends by him if it cost a thousand 
pounds. And Lord's sake he must have 
spent that already, and every cottage 
is full, and worthy gentlemen making 
up their minds (as I hope you will do, 
good sir!) to sleep the night ‘on the 
common, and tie their horses to the 
hedges. Heaven be praised! it is a 
fine night, or there would be some wet 
Whigs to-morrow.” 

Enguerrand wai‘ed patiently until the 
host had exhausted himself. 


~* This is an intentional anachronism. Whar- 
ton’s election took place in Bucks, and five years 
earlier. 
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“These you speak of are all men,” 
he said, at length. “ I need a room for 
two ladies.” 

The host, however, shook him off 
pettishly. “Oh! I dare say,” he said, 
trying to make off. “ But I «an do 
nothing, I say! Had you come earlier, 
I don’t deny I might have contrived 
something. Two hours ago I let a good 
room, my last, to a worthy squire from 
Rochester way.” 

“Where is he?” 

The host looked round him, and then 
through the half-open back door of the 
inn,whence a road could be seen running 
in the direction ot the Wells. “ That 
is he,” he said, pointing to a man who 
was strolling along this road, whisking 
at the long grass with his riding-whip. 
“That is Squire Turnbull! But be 
cautious! young -gentleman. The 
Squire is not an éasy-tempered man.” 

“Oh, I want but a moment's conver- 
sation with him,” said Enguerrand 
easily. ‘‘ Be sure I shall not displease 
your Squire.” And leaving the worried 
landlord to his cookery, Enguerrand 
strode towards the stranger. 

This latter raised his head as he saw 
Enguerrand approach, and acknow- 
ledged his bow by raising his whip to 
his hat. 

“ Sir,” said Enguerrand, “ our worthy 
landlord here tells me that you have 
but a short while ago engaged the last 
room in his house.” 

“ Ay, sir. But it was over two hours 
ago, and then I had no little difficulty 
in securing it. But what of it?” 

“ Sir, I accompany two ladies. There 
is no other place in this town where 
they can repose for the night. I feel 
sure, as a gentleman, you would not 
wish to inconvenience two ladies.” 

Squire Turnbull, a red-faced, not dis- 
agreeable looking man ot forty-five or 
so, dressed in a green riding coat and 
high boots, puckered his rather fierce 
eyebrows at Enguerrand’s words, and 
then laughed. 

“Damme! sir,” he. said. “ First 
come—first served | I am sorry for the 
ladies ; but you can hardly expect me 
to spend the night under the sky for. . . 
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damme ! for all I know this may be a 
trick, and you yourself all the ladies 
that there are.” 

“ Sir!” 

“Well, well—how do I know? and 
even it there were ladies, as you say, 
still I keep my room.” 

“You keep your room?” 

“ Ay ! I keep my room.” And Squire 
Turnbull turned away. 

“Is that your final decision, sir?” 
said Enguerrand, following him quietly. 

“It is, Sir Frenchy! Were you 
Wharton himself, I would not give up 
May room to you.” 

An idea struck Enguerrand. 
of the ladies is Mr. 
daughter,” he said quickly. 

The Squire turned quickly and stared 
at Enguerrand. Then he burst into a 
laugh. ‘By a French mother, eh?” . 
he said satirically. ‘ A daughter of 
Tom Wharton's ! Oh! that might easy 
be! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Enguerrand’s blood began to fise. 

“You are not amusing when you talk, 
my good gentleman,” he said, quietly 
hewever. “Try not to laugh in that 
feolish manner, please, when you speak 
ot a lady whom I accompany.” 
- Squire Turnbull frowned — “ And 
now I don't like your voice,” he said. 
“But, Lord! if one were to fight for 
all Tom Wharton's daughters one might 
Baan aa. * 

Enguerrand stopped him angrily. 
“That is the second time you have 
spoken in that foolish manner,” he said. 
“We will not fight, since you talk of 
fighting, for Mr. Wharton's daughters ; 
we will fight for this—" and he struck 
the Squire a smart blow with his flat 
sword. 

The latter, instantly flinging aside his 
riding whip, drew his sword and lunged 
furiously at Enguerrand. ‘For a 
moment he succeeded in making de 
Rocheouart use all his skill to defend 
himself, but his wild rush soon ex- 
hausted itself, and when Enguerrand in 
his turn came to the attack, the honest 
Squire had no resources left him. Be- 
fore long his sword was flying over his 
head and burying itself in the ground 


“One 
Wharton's 
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behind him. He drew himself up erect, 
and gave a resigned sigh. 

“I can’t stand against your French 
tricks,” he said calmly. “ You want 
Tom Wharton to tackle you! I could 
have broken your head in two strokes 
at cudgel play now! Comeon! Stick 
me in the gizzard for not learning better 
how to use my weapon!” and he un- 
folded his arms, leaving his breast bare. 

Enguerrand smiled. “Oh! sir, I 
shall decidedly not take advantage of 
a lucky accident,” he said, admiring the 
cool resignation ot the English squire. 
“Take your weapon again—or be the 
honest gentleman I am sure you are, 
and apologize in the name of the lady 
you have insulted without knowing her.” 

“O Lord, yes! I apologize!" said 
the Squire, a trifle relieved, in spite ot 
his courage. “ But, 'Zooks! you have 
spared my life. I will do more than 
apologize. I will give up my room. 
You have fought for it and won it ! The 
lady shall sleep to-night as well as if 

. but who have we here?” 

Enguerrand turned, and saw that de 
Bouffleurs and the two women, having 
found their way round the hotel in 
search ot their companion, whose ab- 
sence had made them uneasy, were 
standing at a little distance, watching 
the scene. 

M. de Bouffleurs's face wore a look 
of calm approval, as he picked up the 
Squire’s sword from the ground where 
it stuck Nanon was pale and 
frightened ; Diana Wharton's face was 
pale, too, but in her eyes, as Enguerrand 
sought them, was a look which he felt 
would have been cheaply bought had 
Squire Turnbull's sword pierced his 
heart. 

“ Excuse me, my companions,” he 
said, bowing to the Squire, who stood 
rather confused and looking foolish. 
“I may consider that you will not 
repent ot your offer then?” 

“ Ecod | certainly, certainly | " stam. 
mered the Squire. “I will contrive 
somehow |" and he hurried off. 

- Enguerrand, turning to Diana, 
offered her his arm and led her to the 
inn where the Kentish Squire had al- 
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ready arranged for the transfer ot his 
room. Diana was silent during the 
short distance from the battle ground 
to the hotel, but it seemed to Enguer- 
rand that the glance she had given him 
would only be spoiled by any other 
form of thanks. 


XV. 


A CHAPTER TAKEN FROM WHERE IT WAS 
FOUND. 

ty has occurred to us, at this point, 
that there may be some of our 
readers who would be pleased to 

have outlined briefly for them the 

main causes which contributed to bring 

Enguerrand de Rocheouart and his new 

friends together in England. 

In the spring of 1690 William of 
Orange had been King ot England for 
more than a year, and James II. for 
a little longer time, an-exile at St. Ger- 
main. The palace which Louis XIV., 


friendly to the Stuarts, had selected for 
his guest’s abode was the mansion in 


which he had himself been born, and 
where as a young man he had held his 
court. Forty-five thousand pounds a 
year were paid to the exiled Stuart 
from Louis’ treasury, and ten thousand 
pounds were sent to him, by Louis’ 
liberality, for preliminary expenses. 
He had a guard of honour composed of 
some ot the finest soldiers in Europe ; 
and he had at his command an estab- 
lishment far more sumptuous than that 
which had belonged to him! when he was 
at the head of a kingdom. And yet he 
went to Ireland! Surely the distress- 
ful country might have received this 
very Irish gentleman better. 

At the time ot James’ invasion of that 
country, and while William, preparing 
to set out against him, was making ar- 
rangements for the government and de- 
fence of England during his absence,the 
Jacobites were using every endeavour to 
strengthen. their cause. William was 
not yet a popular King —indeed! he never 
became one. The Jacobites hated him. 
The Tories tolerated him only because 
they feared worse. And the Whigs, 
while they loved him, loved him only 
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as the leader of their party and not 
as the King of the whole nation. In 
addition to this the friends of James 
Stuart felt that the power of Louis XIV. 
was behind them. Their rustic fol- 
lowers were laying in arms, holding 
musters, and forming themselves into 
companies and troops. There were ris- 
ings in Worcestershire, Lancashire, and 


Yorkshire. Among their leaders were 
such men as Preston, Dartmouth, 
Clarendon, and Penn the quaker. 


Meanwhile leiters were constantly pass- 
ing between Kent and Picardy—London 
and St. Germain. When William de- 
parted for Ireland he left his Queen 
surrounded by difficulties with which 
habit had not qualified her to contend. 
Her advisers had too many political and 
personal animosities to be ot grect ser- 
vice to her; and: at this moment the 
great Shrewsbury himselt offered his 
services to James II., and James ac- 
cepted them. 

Scarcely had Wi-liam set out trom 
London when a mighty French fleet, 
commanded by Tourville, lett Brest and 
entered the English Channel. Tour- 
ville was the ablest commznder France 
possessed, and his ships could be seen 
from the ramparts of Plymouth. The 
English fleet was commanded by Tor- 
rington only, and thoce who knew, knew 
that Torrington was not the man to be 
trusted with the fate of three kingdoms. 

In the spring ot 1690 Mary ot Mo- 
dena cent le*ters wriiten in invisible ink 
to the chiefs of the English malcon- 
tents with whom Tourville’s movements 
had been cencerted. Untortunztely for 
the Jacobites some of their emissaries 
we e mere'y mercenar-e3 who trafficked 
in the secrets: of which they were the 
bearers. Of the two messengers who 
had preceded Dundas and Cameron in 
the first place, and afterwards Enguer- 
rand and M. de Bouffleurs, one was the 
notorious traitor Fuller, a former page 
to Lady Melfort, one ot the loveliest 
women in the train ot Mary ot Modena. 
The other was a zealous young Jacobite, 
Crone. The probability of Fuller's 
treachery appeared to have dawned 
upon some of those who awaited eagerly 
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at St. Germain the results of the letters 
he carried. 

Fuller, landing at Dungeness, has- 
tened to the palace at Kensington, and, 
unfaithful to his trust, gave up his 


letters. Crone was discovered by the 
messengers of the Government at a 
tavern in Gracechurch S:reet, swallow- 
ing bumpers to the health of King 
James, and ranting of the coming re- 
storation and the thousands ot honest 
Englishmen who were awaiting the sig- 
nal to rice for their righttul Sovereign. 

It was true thxt the testimony of one 
witness, even if that witness had been 
more reputable than Fuller, was not 
legally sufficient to convict any person 
ot high treason; but if Crone, under 
terror ot déath, should imitate Fuller's 
example, the Jacobite schemes went by 
the board. The future of England, 
then, in all probability, depended at 
that moment upon Crone's silence and 
another supposition. 

This second prop, upon which the 
keen minds at St. Germain, long 
trained in intrigue, depended, was Tor- 
rington’s good faith. And the letters 
which Enguerrand de Rocheouart ana 
de Bouffleurs bore had reference to this. 
Torrington was not entirely trusted by 
Wil'1 m’s friends :nd adv:sers. Should 
Torrington refu e to engage the French 
fleet, or, engaging it, lose the battle, it 
might well seem to the Jacobites that 
their good hour hadi come. The un- 
fortunate Mr. Dundas, then, had not 
greatly exaggerated when, in delier- 
ing his mission to Enguerrand, he had 
told him that a kingdom might depend 
upon his success ; for this mission had 
for its ultimate object the making cer- 
tain in one way or another ot Torring- 
ton. 

How Torrington's business ws ar- 
renged, and what part our French ad- 
venturers took in the arrangement, our 
story has yet to relate. 


XVI. 


“ HONEST TOM,” 
HEN Enguerr:nd and M. de 
W Bouffleurs found themselves 
alone together once more out- 
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side the inn, they stared at one another 
for a moment in dismal silence. 

De Bouffleurs shrugged his shoulders 
—*“ And this is England!" he said. 
“Ah! well, I expecied no more! But 
come, let us find another gentleman 
whom we can fight for his room—or, 
rather, I will challenge one for his sup- 
per and you one for his chamber. Then 
we will shire. It is a good idea, eh? ” 

Enguerrand shook his head de- 
cisively. ‘‘ No! no more brawls !"’ he 
said. ‘ That was an accident.  Be- 
sides, I did not fight that gentleman 
for the possessfon ot his room, which 
after all he had a perfect right to, but 
because he insulted Mademoiselle 
Wh irton.” 

““ Mademoiselle Wharton? ” 

“Madame Dundas. It seems she is 
Wharton’s daughter.” 

“ Wharton? 
letters?” 

* Yes. 


To whom we bear 


It appears that this confusion 


—this crowd ot people who know not 
where to sleep or what to eat—is caused 
by our Monsieur Wharton, who holds 


what they call an election in the town 
to-morrow.” 

“ Wharton the swordsman? 
ton the irresistible? Here? 
town?” 

“Mor'’dieu! So our English ac- 
quaintance informed me.” 

“De Rocheouart, I am no longer 
tired—I am not even hungry or thirsty. 
Let us find this Monsieur Wharton.” 

“To deliver our letters? Oh, yes, 
I am willing to find him, but... ” 
Enguerrand hesitated. It was the first 
time he had had leisure to consider 
how the fact ot Wharton's being in this 
town of ‘Tunbridge might affect their 
fortunes. Diana's father ! How strange 
the links that had brought them to- 
gether, the three of them! Diana's 
father! yes, he would be glad to see 
this man, whom she so hated, yet who 
must be sacrei to him, because he was 
her father. Then he remembered de 
Bouffleurs’s earlier desire of the skilful 
swordsman to meet this celebrated 
duellist. It had seemed a thing ot 
little importance to Enguerrand at the 


Whar- 
In this 
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time ; now knowing the little man’s 
nature, this meeting appeared to become 
a thing to prevent. How could he pre- 
vent it. But, pah! this was England 
not France. Whurton would refuse to 
fight on the eve of an election ; ye: ac- 
cording to de Bouff'e irs Wharton never 
did refuse to fight. He m>rely fought 
and disarme 1 his: ntigonist. But coul | 
he disarm de Bouffleurs? De Bou- 
ffleurs was not an ordinary swordsman. 
Therefore he might kill Wharton. And 
then what would Dina say to Enguer- 
rand? for Diana was after all Whar- 
ton’s daughter. 

Enguerrand’s agile brain reached this 
stage with greit ease and simplicity, but 
there it ceased enlightening him. 

“ Wharton's letters are evidently not 
pressing,” he said, “and our ciphers 
are! We will deliver them later.” 

*“ But my good, my worthy de Roche- 
ouart ! Think! We cannot deliver our 
ciphers to-night, for wé are not yet in 
London, and we cannot leave our fair 
companions! On the other hand, 
Wharton is here. We must either 
spend the nizht in looking at the moon, 
which, as it is at the full, will inevit- 
ably send us mad, or we must sleep 
under a hedge, which, as the dews are 
heavy at this time of year, will un- 
doubtedly give us the rheumatism.” 

“But we do not know where Mr. 
Wharton spends the nizht.” 

* True, but we can ask.” 

“ And yourideris ... ?” 

“ My idea is arcadian in its simplicity. 
We find Mr. Wharton by asking for 
him. We introduce ourselves to him : 
Monsieur de Rocheouart — Monsieur 
Wharton ; Monsieur de Bouffléurs — 
Monsieur Wharton. You give him your 
letter. He takes it. Bien! you say, 
with one of your bows, which should 
really qui‘e fascinate him, for you bow 
most gracefully : ‘ Monsieur Wharton, 
a wandering gentleman of ancient and 
irreproachable name, would dearly like 
to know the length ot your sword or “a 
little stroll by moonlight would”... .”” 

*“ But, mor’dieu! I don’t want to 
fight Monsieur Wharton ! ” 

“You don't? Bien! very well I say 
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to Mr. Wharton, after having also 
handed him my letter (I cannot bow so 
prettily as you, for I am fat, and pro- 
bably he would laugh, and I should get 
angry) — I say, ‘ Monsieur Whar- 
Mees. 

“Psha! The full moon has already 
turned your head |!” 

“No. I do not say that to him, for 
then he would get angry and you must 
understand, de Rocheouart, that for 
perfect swordsmanship (such as this 
will be) perfect coolness is necessary.” 

“ De Bouffleurs, you annoy me more 
than I can say with your foolery. Are 
you not aware that we are upon serious 
business —business which may mean life 
and death to those whom we must con- 
sider now as our friends, our com- 
rades |——"” 

“ And our widows?” 

“Monsieur de Boufflers |” 

“Ventre de biche!_ I don’t wish to 
quarrel with you, de Rocheouart. For- 
give me, but consider! It is some time 
since I have eaten. I am very empty. 
I rattle like a drum when I walk. This 
Monsieur Wharton is a gentleman. He 
will receive two gentlemen  cour- 
teously ... 

* Two Lullies, he will im: gine ! ” 

“Not at all. Our letters will be our 
introduction. He will give us food— 
he will supply us with beds . . .” 

“He? whom they say is one of the 
bitterest enemies ot our friends |” 

“ Peste | you have been talking poli- 
tics with the widow! well, it matters 
not ! How does a gentleman receive his 
enemies when they come ‘to him 
empty?” 

An idea struck Enguerrand founded 
on his knowledge of de Bouffleurs’s in- 
adequate English. He appeared to te- 
come convinced. “ There is much in 
what you say,” he said. 

“Ah!” 

“ Yes. 


But we do not want to spend 
the night in looking for this M. Whar- 
ton.” 

“ Pardieu ! for then we shall not be 
merely hungry—we should be dead ot 
hunger.” 

ee a 
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“ Well?—— ” 

“We must look for him.” 

“ IT always said you had some sense, 
de Rocheouart, if only one could .. .” 

“Yes, yes! I know. Well, two 
people looking for a thing (and a person 
is the same as a thing?) ——” 

“* Quite so.” 

“Two people looking fora thing 
naturally separate in order to double 
their chance ot finding it.” 

““Mor'’dieu !| It is like our ciphers.” 

“Then you go one way and I go the 
other.” 

eee >. Gt. So ee: Se 
M. Wharton how shall I find you?——” 

“It may take us an hour. It may 
take more. We will arrange a meet- 
ing.” 

“ Yes, yes ! 
twelve.” 

“Good |!" said Enguerrand. “ And 
I shall not "—he said to himself, as 
he made off towards the town. 

De Bouffleurs, who was about also to 
start in the direction of the town, stared, 
scratched his head, swore a little, and 
then turned towards the country. 

Meanwhile Enguerrand walked 
rapidly in the direction of the town, the 
streets of which were crowded with 
frantic cheering quarrelling people who 
carried torches and shouted various 
names, among which that of Wharton 
sounded prominently enough. Some- 
times a torch would be soused in the 
gutter ; sometimes it would be dashed 
in the face of an opponent crying too 
loudly the name of his choice ; but for 
the rest, the crowd was an amiable one ; 
and while the Tories, who had arranged 
the trick which deprived their enemies 
of their beds and suppers, laughed up- 
roariously, the Whigs on their part did 
not appear to bear too much malice for 
the turn which had been served them. 

Enguerrand with all his superior 
knowledge of the English tongue, did 
not at first succeed in discovering M. 
Wharton's whereabouts, even from 
those who shouted his name. most 
loudly. However, as he was strangely 
interested in this man, who was Diana’s 
father, and had naturally a fine desire 


I will be at the inn at 
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for acquiring knowledge of any kind, he 
arrived at learning a great deal about 
the man he sought, and should have 
been able, could he have reconciled all 
the statements he had heard, to form a 
very clear idea of his character. 

It happened, however, strangely 
enough, that half of these statements 
were irreconcilable with the other half, 
or rather, they might be compared to 
the sides of a rhomboidal figure no 
two of which are equal to any other 
two. And after a time his brain com- 
menced to reel. He had walked ‘y 
now ccmpletely through the length >f 
the main street ; and he seated himselt 
on the grass by the road in the aow 
more or less deserted part of the town 
where he found himself, and pondered 
a moment, before he should turn back 
again. ll 

“Let us see!” he said, taking off 
his hat, and fanning himself with it. 
“What have I heard? I will take a 


brief résumé of my acquired informa- 
tion. First of all—for I suppose I must 
begin where my information commenced 


(with a horse jockey, unless I am mis- 
taken). First of all, Mr. Wharton 
takes a great interest in trials of speed 
between horses. He appears to own 
two of the fastest horses in England. 
One of these horses had’ abandoned 
Newmarket Heath (where it seems 
races are held) for want of competi- 
tors to compete where victory is hope- 
less of attainment. For the second ot 
these animals Louis XIV. has in vain 
offered a thousand pistoles. This 
horse must be, therefore, what I wished 
once Dunois had been, a hippogriff. 
For Louis, I imagine, does not often ask 
in vain. Mr. Wharton is a gambler 
and a spendthrift—for they say he plays 
cards every night: and he has only 
this day disbursed a thousand pounds to 
get into his parliament. And for a 
gentleman whose sword should be at 
his country’s service that is, I take it, 
money thrown away. He has the re- 
putation of being the greatest rake in 
England, where they say all are rakes 
at present. The wives and daughters of 
his dearest friends are not safe from 
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him, I have been told. The ribaldry ot 
his conversation provokes astonishment 
even among his companions. He con- 
stantly insults his religion, and of all 
the liars of his time he is the most de- 
liberate and the most inventive. What 
shame means he does not know ; anda 
good judge has called him ‘ the most 
universal villain he ever knew.’ Oh! 
what a father! But stay—there is the 
other side. 

“This man, I have heard, plays a 
great part in England. He was one 
of the first of English nobles to receive 
the usurping King on his arrival in Eng- 
land—and a man who receives Kings 

. Peste! He rules his own county 
without a rival. His interest extends 
even to Yorkshire, Cumberland, West- 
moreland. He charms even his enemies 
by his gracious manners. He is a man 
made for a leader. He is as true as steel 
to his party through all temptations and 
dangers. While he has been described 
as the worst of mankind, he has also 
been called the best. He is widely 
known—throughout England, in fact— 
by the name of ‘ Honest Tom’; and 
I take it that in this country that is no 
small compliment. He is brave, for he 
has never refused a challenge, and 
merciful, for he has never slain a man, 
though he is an incomparable master of 
his weapon and a man of many enemies. 
He never loses his temper ; and some of 
the most pious people in England speak 
well of him. . He is, then, two men 
this Mr. Wharton? Or no, he is rather a 
hundred! . . . But I must see him— 
I must see him !” 

He rose and commenced his return 
journey through the main street of the 
town. But his inquiries on this occa- 
sion bore no better fruit than before. 
Every one had seen Wharton, but no 
one knew where he lodged—at least 
none whom Enguerrand questioned. 
And after a time he began to notice that 
queer looks were cast at this French 
gentleman who was so eager to know 
everything. By-and-by an idea struck 
him which he should have had before. 
He determined to return to the inn and 
ask for information from Squire Turn- 
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buli. His late antagonist, though evi- 
dently not friendly to Wharton, was at 
least of his class, and might be able to 
tel! him something useful. 

He found the inn still open and 

lighted, though it was already grow- 
ing late. Indeed it was doubtful if the 
landlord could have shut the place if he 
would, without cutting some one in 
halves between the door and the jamb, 
fox it sc overfowed with men in different 
stages of sleep and drunkenness that 
they even bu!ycd out into the street. 

Enguerrand crawled over several 
bodies as carefully as he could, and at 
las: stepped on to Squire Turnbull's 
face, having s‘ipped off some one else's 
back. He recognised the Squire by his 
voice. 

“ Woa, heauty !| woa, pet! Sit on its 
head some one,” cried the Squire. “ If 
it kicks me again I’m a dead man!” 

Enguerrand managed to rouse him, 
after surreptitiously wiping from the 
Squire’s features the mud which had 
transferred itself there from his boots. 

“Wharton !" grumbled the Squire. 
“The daughter has cost me my bed, 
now the father robs me of my sleep! 
You are Wharion-mad !” 

Enguerrand insisted gently. 

“OQ God!” groaned the Squire. 
“ Let me think—since you will not leave 
me in peace . . . Well, I don’t know.” 

“You don't know? But you must!” 

“How should I know! I don't sup- 
pose he will sleep anywhere. I don't 
suppose he ever sleeps. He is quick- 
silver, lightning. He is ever at some- 
thing, and that something bad ! Sleep? 
Wharton s‘eep? Ay ! when Satan does. 
We shall lose the election to-morrow ! 
Damn me! We shall! He has been 
everywhere to-day—up and down— 
down and up—in fifty places at once, 
and back again. That man is red hot 
steel with sparks in it. Man ! he called 
every baby in the place by its christened 
name, and knew their ages to a day. 


How can we stand against-a man like 
that?” The Squire began to nod 
again, and Enguerrand shook him 
roughly. 


“ I know,” said the Squire sleepily. 
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* What? ” 
** Where he is—where Wharton is.” 
** Where? ” 


“He .. . has gone back .. . to 
hell,” and the Squire’s laugh died in 
snores. 

Enguerrand kicked him in the ribs 
and left him. ‘ What am I to do?” he 
thought. “ It must be almost time for 
de Bouffleurs to return. Strange that 
I have not met him anywhere !” 

He wandered out into the moonlit 
street again and stood under the broad 
green oaks looking at the full moon and 
wondering whether Diana slept. 

Suddenly trip-trip down the street 
came a woman, her head veiled with a 
cloak. 

“Mor'dieu ! I have not yet asked a 
woman !" said Enguerrand. 

“ Pardon,” he said, stepping in front 
of her. = 

The woman screamed softly. “ Sir !" 
she said, “ let me be, I pray! It is an 
accident that I am out so late. My 
husband waits for me.” 

“I am sure he does, madame,” said 
Enguerrand politely, “and anxiously 
too. But forgive me! One moment. I 
am a friend of Mr. Wharton.” 

“Oh! sir!" The woman, quite a 
staid party, blushed and ogled. “ Of 
Mr. Wharton ! Oh! sir !| such a gentle- 
man, Mr. Wharton!” 

“Yes, is he not? But I have for- 
gotten precisely where he told me to 
find him after—after our work was 
over to-night. He sleeps, 1 think he 


said, at 
“At my young Lord Verney’s, sir.” 
“Ah, yes. But deuce take me, 
madame, if I remember how I was 


to get there |" 

“You cannot miss the park, sir. 1 
see you are a stranger. Continue this 
road for mbout half a mile and you will 
come to the trees of Lord Verney's 


park. A little further on there is a 
postern gate. It will be better than 
taking the great entrance gates. 


There you will find Mr. Wharton.” 
And the good lady sighed over the 
name as if she would willingly have 
changed places with our hero. 
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The journey was continued at a good pace, 
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Enguerrand thanked her politely 
and hoped for her safe arrival at her 
husband's, excusing himself for not ac- 
companying her by pleading haste. 

“ Peste |!" he said as the good lady 
tripped off. ‘“ I have been wasting my 
time in asking men. I should have 
commenced with the women. It is true, 
though, that by that means I should not 
perhaps have gained such a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all the facts of Mr. 
Wharton's character.” 

In half a mile, as the worthy lady had 
said, Enguerrand came to the trees of 
a large park ; and a little further on 
he espied in the moonlight the small 
postern gate which she had mentioned. 
He opened the gate, which was not 
locked, and, entering, he made his way 
along the little path which led from it 

‘in the direction of the north. 
After some minutes’ walking, he 


turned a corner of the narrow avenue, 
and emerged suddenly into a wide lawn 
spread with flower-beds and dotted with 
statues shining white in the moon’s rays. 
“Ah! Diana!” sighed Enguerrand, as 
he passed a familiar figure, “are you 


too as cold as that marble!” 

Before him blazed a great house 
filled from basement to towers with 
lights. Great windows were flung wide 
open to the mild spring air, and through 
their openings Hoated the sounds of 
song and laughter. Enguerrand cast a 
glance at his dusty dress. “ Ah, well!” 
he said, “ my position as a messenger 
must be my excuse for that. And I am 
de Rocheouart |" 

As he approached the noise re- 
coubled. Every now and then above 
the singing and laughter there came the 
crash of broken glass. Once a crystal 
goblet missed his head and shattered 
itself upon the forehead of a youthful 
Bacchus behind him. Enguerrand, 
imagining an insult, put his hand to his 
sword, but no one appeared, and the 
confusion continued. 

As he passed one of the windows of 
a huge and gilded chamber in the 
direction of the main doorway, he gave 
a glance within. The room was 
crowded with brilliantly dressed men. 
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For the most part they were young, but 
here and there an older face appeared. 
All, young and old, were laughing, sing- 
ing, dancing, drinking—nay, most of 
them were showing signs of drink. In 
one corner, beneath a huge Venetian 
chandelier, stood a group of youths. 
They held glasses in their hands, which 
they emptied and then flung at the 
chandelier. Fortunately the room was 
lofty and their aim bad, but they 
laughed uproariously. In another 
corner four or five men rattled the dice ; 
apparently all winning, for they all 
laughed madly. By the great oak fire- 
place stuvod a small group of older men, 
evidently attempting to converse seri- 
ously—but even ‘hey laughed. 

“Vogue la Galere,” said Enguer- 
rand, recovering his sang-froid. “ My 
dress will not be noticed, for this is 
Bedlam.” 

And he entered the great hall. 

A row of giggling men-servants re- 
ceived him as if they had waited for him 
all their lives, and passed him on into 
an ante-chamber. There a_ smiling 
gentleman, hastily scuffling a bottle 
under an embroidered cushion, took him 
in charge and piloted him, reeling 
affectionately against him, through 
other gilded apartments, until the 
laughter and singing rang in his ears 
once more through a pair of high fold- 
ing doors. His guide grasped the handle 
of one of the doors firmly, and then 
opened the other. “ M—M—Blithel— 
Ithel,” he said, and Enguerrand, dodg- 
ing under his arms, entered the room. 


XVIL. 
THOMAS WHARTON. 


Y dear Monsieur Ithel—or is it 
Blithel? I haven't seen you for 
years |" said a young man with 

a flushed face ,who was standing by the 
door. “How are you?” and he 
clapped Enguerrand heartily on the 
back: 

Enguerrand turned swiftly ; but the 
youth had already produced a bottle 
and a glass from somewhere on the 
floor. ‘ Have a drink, Ithel, my old 














friend,” he said. “I remember now I 
always liked you. You've got such a 
devilish good-natured face !” 

Enguerrand ceased to frown and 
laughed softly. He took the proffered 
glass and drank. Then he touched the 
arm of the youth, who seemed to have 
already forgotten him, and who was 
smiling benevolently round the room. 
“Tell me,” he said, “ which is Mr. 
Wh rton?” 

The youth stared and then laughed. 
“Mr. Wharton? Oh, certainly! Why, 
yes ! Let me see! Tommy! Tommy !” 

A gentlemen turned from the group 
round the fireplace. “ Coming, Rupert, 
coming,” he said. ‘‘ You want to go to 
bed? Quite right, my boy ! I knew you 
would make yourself ill if you drank so 
much.” And he hastened towards 
them. 

Enguerrand watched him as he ap- 
proached, but the man’s movements 
were so swift that he seemed to run 
rather than walk ; and he had little time 
to examine him before he reached 
them. He appeared to be a man of 
about forty with a bright, eager, hand- 
some face as unwrinkled as a youth's. 
He was exquisitely dressed, and had a 
rather’ slight, extremely graceful 
figure. As he approached, smiling and 
sunny, no traces of the day’s exertions 
or of the evening’s debauchery showed 
themselves in a pair of eyes so dazzling 
that they appeared almost to flame, or 
in the gentle curves of his good- 
humoured mouth. 

“ Well, Rupert——"” he said, kindly, 
giving a quick glance at Enguerrand’s 
rather uncommon figure. ‘“ What is it?” 

‘I am not drunk, Tommy,” said the 
youth contentedly. ‘“ Not yet. It ‘is 
not that. Allow me—a mutual friend— 
a devilish nice chap—Monsieur Blithel 
—or is it Ithel ?—Mr. Thomas Wharton.” 

Wharton bowed, and glanced again 
at Enguerrand. “ You wish to speak 
to me?" he asked courteously. “ Cer- 
tainly! But it is rather noisy here. 
Do you mind coming into another 
room? " Enguerrand followed him 
into a small apartment which had more 
the air of a boudoir than anything else. 
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‘“* This is better,” said Wharton, fling- 
ing up a window ,and taking a breath of 
the cool night air. Then he turned 
to Enguerrand. ‘ Now, Monsieur — 
ahem! Ithel, I am at your service. 
What can I do for you?” 

‘My name is de Rocheouart, Mr. 
Wharton.” 

“Oh!  certainly—of course—cer- 
tainly! Dear me! That boy Rupert is 
incorrigible | Monsieur de Rocheouart. 
A Norman family, I think?” 

ag 

“ Well, Monsieur de Rocheouart, in 
what can I be so happy as to oblige 
you? You want to fight me, I suppose?” 

Enguerrand stared. ‘“ Not at all,” 
he svid. 

Wharton, whose brow had clouded 
slightly, beamed again. He stepped 
forward and took Enguerrand’s hand. 
“ Of course you don't!” he said. “ My 
good young friend, of course you don’t. 
1 should have seen what a sensible face 
you had, if your good looks had not 
blinded me to that fact. Heavens ! M. 
de Rocheouart, you can't tell how you 
have re:tieved me. Candidly, I hate 
fighting. And yet everyone wants to 
fight me. But now that we are quite old 
friends, sit down, I beg, and tell me 
what can I do for you.” 

“Mr. Wharton, I bring a letter to 
you from France.” And Enguerrand 
produced the packet given him by Mr. 
Dundas. 

Wharton glanced at it carelessly, 
Then he quickly seized it. “ Why, 
there is blood upon it!" he said. 

Enguerrand smiled. “ It is possible,” 
he said. 

Wharton rose quickly and came to his 
side. ‘Good Heavens! You are not 
wounded,” he said with feeling. “ Let 
me call my servants to show you to a 
room. Let me fetch a surgeon ! What 
can I do for you?” 

Enguerrand, almost confused at this 
fatherly anxiety, drew back. “ No, I 
am not wounded,” he said. 

Wharton gave a sigh of relief, and re- 
turning to his chair, took the letter. 

He glanced at Enguerrand again 
before he opened it with a look which 
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Enguerrand could not fathom. Then 
he read. 

Wharton frowned when he had 
finished the letter, and sat for a moment 
as if musing. ‘“ Why should they think 
it?” he said softly, as if to, himself. 
“In God’s name, why should they 
imagine it?” 

He turned to Enguerrand coldly. 
“Are you a Jacobite, sir?" he asked. 

f* No; lama French subject.” 

Wharton nodded. “ Of course you 
aren't. Forgive me for the question— 
but, you see, this letter . . .” 

“It is an accident that I bring it. 
The real bearer is dead.” 

“ Killed? ” 

“Yes, sir. Murdered by spies of . .” 

“Yes, yes. Oh! I don’t deny that 
some of them have courage—or that 
they are sincere—or that they believe 
their cause the right one. It is their 
folly I blame them for—their lament- 
able ignorance of the world—their 
secrets that the whole universe knows ! 
And me! this letter tome! You know 
its purport, sir?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“TI am asked to follow Shrewsbury 
—to join them. That is all! I!! I 
don't know what wonderful bribes they 
don't offer me! Me!!” 

“Sir, I must request you to re- 
member that while I am by no means a 
Jacobite, I, at present, am in the posi- 
tion of a comrade to them.” 

“You are right. Of course you are, 
my boy! I won't speak against your 
friends. But you must take back your 
answer to them. Come here.” And 
Wharton stepped to a window at the 
end of the room and flung it open. En- 
guerrand followed, and they looked 
down upon a courtyard crowded with 
people who brandished torches and ate 
and drank voraciously. 

At the noise of the window opening 
some of these people looked up, and 
Wharton smiled. 

™ Long life to Honest Tom!” cried 
the men who had caught sight of 
Wharton, and the cry was taken up 
wildly by the crowd. “ Long live 
Honest Tom! Honest Tom for ever ! ” 
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Wharton closed the window and re- 
turned to his seat. “ There is your 
answer,” he said smiling. “‘* Honest 
Tom,’ these brave fellows call me. Oh! 
I grant you there are mothers who 
curse me, and fathers who call me very 
different names ; and cousins, brothers, 
lovers, who try to kill me. ‘Why not? 
But ‘ Honest Tom’ I am to these poor 
fellows and many thousands like them. 
They say I am true only to one thing. 
Perhaps I am. It is my cause.” 

“The answer is, of course, ‘ No,’ 
then |——” 

“Of course it is.” And Wharton 
rose lightly from his chair, beam- 
ing again. “ And now, M. de Rocheou- 
art, that the disagreeable business is 
over, let me beg you to join us. We 
are perhaps moisy, but we are harm- 
less, I assure you. Let me introduce 
you to my friends. Let me lodge you. 
Stay here a week—a month. What are 
you fond of? Sport? I’m your man. 
Women? Cards? Books? Horses? 
I'll match you at any or all of them. 
Or stay, this is Verney’s house—stay 
a week here, and a month with me in 
London? Now, don’t refuse or, egad ! 
I will fight you in earnest! But you 
look embarrassed. What is it? Tell 
me, and I will be your friend.” 

Enguerrand hesitated, his brain 
rather whirling. 

“Mr. Wharton,” he stammered at 
last—“ you have a daughter——” 

Wharton laughed. ‘“ M. de Roche- 
ouart,” he said with mock serious- 
ness, “I have—I have! I mean, 
doubtless I have.” 

“She is here!” 

“Here? Good heavens! What, in 
this room? " 

“ In this town.” 

“Really! How charming! The 
dear girl ! And what is her name?” 

Enguerrand frowned. “ Her name 
is Wharton,” he said sternly. 

Wharton laughed. “Really? How 


interesting |!" But as Enguerrand did 
not smile, Wharton looked at him 
doubtfully. 


“ Her name is Diana Wharton,” said 
Enguerrand. 


Wharton started, looked fixedly at 
Enguerrand, and then walking to the 
window he had first opened, and which 
looked on to a lawn, he stood for a mo- 
ment gazing out with his back turned. 

When he faced round again his face 
had changed slightly. 

“Oh! Diana Wharton!” he said, 
walking slowly back to his seat. 
“ Where is she?" 

Enguerrand faltered. What would 
Diana say? “ In Tunbridge,” he said. 

‘“* Under whose care?” 

““ Mademoiselle Wharton is at pre- 
sent with a young girl—the daughter 
of a farmer near Dungeness where I 
landed .. .” 

Wharton turned quickly. “ How 
comes it, sir, that my daughter is under 
the care of a farmer's daughter and a 
Jac... . 1 beg your pardon! a 
French gentleman? " 

‘“* Mademoiselle Wharton — Madame 
Dundas, I should say—was awaiting her 
husband at this farm. He was expected 
from France. He is the gentleman who 
was killed, and who gave his messages 
to me.” 

““ Dundas, you say?” 

“ Dundas— Henry Dundas, I believe.” 

“Oh! yes. I have heard of him. 
A zealous Jacobite. So this explains 
their offers! My daughter marries a 
Jacobite, and they imagine they can 
secure her father. Diana is a Jacobite? 
Of course !" 

“Yes, sir. I believe so.” 

“Rabid? Is she rabid?” 

“IT have heard her say that her heart 
beats for her King alone.” 

“Ah!” Wharton looked at Enguer- 


rand with interest. ‘“ Naturally she 
hates me,” he said. 
"feeb 


_ “To be sure she does, poor child ; 
why should she not? Her mother hated 
me. But let me think! This Dundas 
was bringing other messages, doubt- 
less?” 

“Ts 

“ Naturally. The letter to me was 
not worth killing a man for. You in- 
herited that mission as well? Then 


both you and she are in danger?” 
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“I fear she may be. For myself . .” 
“It doesn’t matter? Of course you 


think so. Let me think—what can I 
do? She can't come here. That is im- 
possible. Equally she can't go to 


Soho Square ! 
think you?” 

Enguerrand again hesitated. How 
could he answer for Diana, especially 
now that the reply was “ No”? 

Wharton read his face. “She 
wouldn't.” he said, with a sigh. “ She 
considers me a traitor to my King and 
my God, eh! Oh! I know the style ! 
Well, well! poor girl! But something 
must be done.” He stepped up to En- 
guerrand, and his intensely bright eyes 
searched his face. ‘“ You are to be 
trusted?” he said 

Enguerrand met his gaze calmly. 
“Yes,” he said. 

“Listen, then,” continued Wharton, 
“and beware how you deal with me. 
Your messages are for London? ” 

— 

“And doubtless they are pressing. 
They usually are.” 

“I believe so.” 

“ Then deliver them before anything 
else. But she—Diana—travels too to 
London. She goes with you?” 

‘““ Mademoiselle Wharton—Madame 
Dundas — travels under my watchful 
care,” said Enguerrand firmly. “ She 
can be harmed only when I am dead.” 

Wharton nodded. “ At this house,” 
he said, scribbling hastily an address, 
‘““ she will be safe both from her friends 
and possible enemies. It is kept by an 
old lady, my nurse. I think she is the 
only woman in all England who does 
not think me either an angel or a devil. 


Would she see me, 


But then the good soul is nearly 
seventy, you see! Diana would be safe 
there until . until Who 


knows, perhaps she will forgive me! 
Her mother is dead?” 

“I believe so.” 

“* Ah dear ! poor woman ! poor child ! 
Yes, perhaps Diana will forgive me. At 
all events she will be safe there—that 
is the chief thing. It is bad for young 
ladies to be running about the country, 
even with gentlemen of your worth, M. 
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de Rocheouart. And her husband is 
dead? Poor girl!” (Wharton sat for 
a moment buried in a reverie which 
Enguerrand did. not venture to in- 
terrupt. 

When he rose again he was his 
former self. 

“Come, de Rocheouart,” he said, 
taking our hero’s arm. “ It is a happy 
fortune that has sent you here! We 
must be friends and make the most of 
it. Come! Let me introduce you to 
some men more fitted to amuse your 
age than an old rake like me. Drink, 
laugh, play (if you need money, come 
to me), make life spin while you can, 
boy! There is everything in this house 
to aid you in the task, and no one to 
care a hang what you do so long as you 
don’t sulk. Come on—come!”’ and so, 
rattling on, he dragged Enguerrand 
through the folding floors back to the 
crowded saloon. 

“If only de Bouffleurs were here,” 
sighed Enguerrand, “ how he would re- 
spond to this invitation !” 

Wharton, after making Enguerrand 
known to several of the young men pre- 
sent, departed, to continue his inter- 
rupted conversation by the fire-place, 
throwing merely an apparently care- 
less glance now and then in Enguer- 
rand’s direction. Our hero’s new 
acquaintances seemed persons of dis- 
tinction, for (Wharton fascinated 
fashionable youths, and whomsoever he 
fascinated he made a whig ; but they 
could hardly ever be congenial to En- 
guerrand in his present mood. Some 
of them were too drunk to be anything 
but smilingly gracious. The more 
sober ones were courteous, because 
Wharton had introduced Enguerrand to 
them, and they knew Wharton ; but the 
young Frenchman's nationality was too 
perceptible, his sympathies too probably 
doubtful, for them to be more than 
polite; and gradually he slipped away 
from them into a quieter corner of the 
great room where he could watch 
Wharton unobserved and think of 
Diana, in whom, strangely enough, since 
he had known her father, he felt more 
interested even than before. 
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Presently he felt a gentle tap on the 
shoulder, and turning, he stared with 
amazement. For, smiling up at him 
amiably, on unsteady legs, there stood 
de bouffleurs, whom for several hours 
he had ungratefully forgotten. 

De Bouffleurs laughed at his sur- 
prise. “ Mor’dieu! you area friend !” 
he said lightly ; ‘and our appoint- 
ment? what of it? It is now past one 
o'clock.” 

“ Forgive me, M. de Bouffleurs,” he 
said frankly. ‘‘On my word, for the 
last hour or two I have forgotten every- 


thing but...” 

“But our host—this house—the 
wine, eh?” said de Bouffleurs. ‘ This 
is better than the common, eh! But I 


am a man of my word, de Rocheouart. 
And the proof of it is that, though, ma 
foi! I can hardly stand upright, I 
manceuvred myself down an hour ago 
to the inn to meet you. I propped my- 
self in ja corner and waited! No de 
Rocheouart ! and half after twelve had 
gone from the great town clock. It 
began to get serious, you understand. 
I might not be able to enter this Para- 
dise again once I had left it. So, you 
see, I returned, only to find you already 
here! But what think you of our host? 
Is he not splendid? He is a man who 
does not want things drummed into his 
head. He read my letter. ‘My 
answer is no, sir,’ he said, ‘no—no— 
no!’” 

“Very well, monsieur,” I said, “ but 
you are extravagant with your ‘no’s.’ 
One to a gentleman is sufficient. Be- 
sides, you will, I am sure, comprehend 
me, Monsieur Wharton, when I say that 
even ome ‘no’ displeases me _ ex- 
cessively. This is merely a fancy of 
mine ; for the deuce take me if I know 
what is in the letter. It is the sound 
of the word which is offensive to me. 
Peste ! Mon ami! he understood me in 
a moment, and now we are the best of 
friends.” 

“Good heavens ! you have fought? ” 

“Oh! Mon Dieu, no! It seems he 
has an election to-morrow, as you said. 
He explained to me that he would not 
like to get killed before to-morrow. It 
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would so disappoint those poor fellows 
who sleep out there on the common and 
in the streets. I told him that I too had 
some affairs to transact before I met 
a swordsman such as himself. We 
thoroughly understand one another. 
We meet in London in a week.” 

Enguerrand frowned and bit his lip. 
He did not like the thought of this duel, 
which could be no child's play, and he 
did not see how to prevent it. He 
wished that Wharton had treated de 
Bouffleurs less in the spirit of true hos- 
pitality, or that de Bouffleurs would 
contrive to sprain his wrist meanwhile 
—for otherwise, in either event, he ap- 
peared likely to mourn a friend. He 
started as the thought passed through 
his brain; what fascination Wharton 
must possess that he should already, 
and in spite of everything, look on him 
as a friend. Then an idea struck him. 
“Did you mention me to Mr. Whar- 
ton?” he asked. 

“Merely that I had a companion— 
a comrade, I should say, who 
letters similar to mine.” 

Enguerrand gazed into the depths of 
de Bouffleurs’ innocent china-blue eyes. 
There was nothing to be read there, and 
his features wore only a _ contented 
smile. ‘I mistrust his tongue,” he 
thought. ‘“ Besides, it is doubtful even 
if he remembers what he did say. Ah! 
well, perhaps Wharton has been merely 
playing with me after all.” At that 
moment, by a strange coincidence, his 
host's flashing eye caught his ; but there 
was so much good humour, so much 
friendliness, in their startling depths 
that Enguerrand smiled in return and 
blamed himself for his momentary 
suspicion. 

Wharton made his way towards the 
companions. “I am sure you must be 
weary, gentlemen,” he said. “ Indeed, 
I see that M. de Bouffleurs is absolutely 
reeling with fatigue. We are late birds 
here. To tell you the truth, I do not 
remember that we ever go to bed. But 
then we have not come half through 
France and England post haste as you 
have done but lately. Would you seek 
your rooms? I have given Verney's 


bore 
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servants word. His house is quite mine, 
you understand ! Do not fear that your 
journey will be delayed! You shall be 
on your way again by daybreak.” 

Enguerrand thanked him and ac- 
cepted, and de Bouffleurs, whose eyes 
were already gaining a glassy appear- 
ance, passively followed the two. 

“I should like to have a moment at 
the inn before I accept your further 
hospitality,” said Enguerrand, “ should 
any r 

“ Be easy,” said Wharton, smiling, 
and placing his hand on Enguerrand’s 
shoulder. ‘I have sent a man whom 
I can trust—my own man, indeed ; he 
—will see that no harm comes to your 
—fair comrades.” 

Enguerrand bowed, overwhelmed by 
this man, and made his way to his room. 

“Mon Dieu!" he said to himself as 
he sank to sleep in his gilded bed. 
“ And this is the man whom half Eng- 
land curses!" and he went to sleep, 
pondering over the injustice of poor 
mankind. 


XVIIL. 
ENGUERRAND GAINS A VALET, AND DIANA 
ANOTHER PROTECTOR. 


NGUERRAND and de Bouffleurs 

E were awakened at five in the 

morning by Wharton himself. 

The latter, as he had declared, had evi- 

dently not been in bed, but he looked 

as fresh and smiling as on the previous 
night. 

Enguerrand, who was dying to get 
back to Diana, and who already re- 
gretted even the few hours of sleep 
which had kept him at a distance of half 
a mile from her, hurried de Bouffleurs 
through a breakfast which rather re- 
sembled an inferno than a meal, in that 
it consisted chiefly of “ devils” and 
‘ spirits,” and they made their way to 
the hall, where they found horses await- 
ing them. 

Wharton took a courteous farewell 
of M. de Bouffleurs, whose character, 
it was evident, he would have been 

He 


pleased to study more at leasure. 
pressed Enguerrand’s hand, as he led 


him to the entrance. ‘“ You have the 






































- address,” he said. ‘‘ Remember, I trust 


you. We shall meet in London. Tell 
her ... tell Diana ... tell her 
what you will! I cannot wish you 
success in your undertakings, whatever 
they may be, but at least, so far as those 
are concerned, believe in my neutrality.” 

Enguerrand bowed low over the hand 
of this man who had as yet certainly 
shown nothing but nobility of character 
in his dealings with him. 

By the horses—which were magnifi- 
cent ones, almost pure Arabs, ances- 
tors of our nowadays Ormondes— 
stood a middle-aged quiet-looking man, 
dressed in a costume half military, half 
domestic, who touched his hat to En- 


guerrand. 
“Do me a favour, de Rocheouart,” 
said Wharton easily. ‘ You see this 


man of mine? I want to send him to my 
house in town. He's got into trouble 
here. The truth is, like his master, he’s 
an awful rake ; and, you understand, it 
doesn’t do here—Verney niightn’t like 
it. So I’m packing him off to town. 
Otherwise he’s a good fellow, and per- 
haps you'll find him useful. You see, 
being such a bad lot, he is known to all 
the King’s messengers and that kind of 
person. He will take the horses to their 
stables in London. Madame Dundas 
may find the roan to her taste for a 
journey. His paces are easy.” 

The awful rake, whose appearance 
certainly belied, his character, did not 
turn a hair or blink an eyelid during this 
speech, but contented himself with hold- 
ing the stirrup for the two companions 
to mount, ;and, that accomplished, he 
sprang into his own Saddle. Wharton 
waved farewell, and the party set off for~ 
the inn. 
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(To be continued.) 


“ Certainly I begin to like England,” 
said de Bouffleurs, as their new retainer 
fell behind with his led horse. 

Enguerrand said nothing. He was 
thinking how delicately Wharton had 
contrived to assume a guardianship over 
Diana, without in any way implying 
a doubt of himself. “ It is impossible 
for Diana to hate this man,” he thought, 
forgetting that Diana was a woman, and 
moreover, that she had not as yet seen 
Thomas Wharton. 

Diana, who, fatigued by her journey, 
had slept through the night and the 
noise of the inn, had not as yet become 
even aware of Enguerrand’s absence ; 
and when she and Nanon appeared in 
the morning, she listened to the story of 
his adventures with undisguised as- 
tonishment and interest. She said little, 
however, and presently retired to her 
room to prepare for the resumption of 
the journey. When she returned, she 
was reserved, and gave only rather cold 
and distant replies to Enguerrand’s en- 
deavours to turn the conversation in 
Wharton's direction ; and the frigidity 
ot her manner rather increasing than 
diminishing during the earlier stages of 
the ride, Enguerrand gave up the idea 
of informing her of the destination 
Wharton intended for her, and, desert- 
ing the subject, attempted to win her 
back to the charming half-comradeship 
of the previous day. 

In this he succeeded, and de 
Bouffleurs and Nanon, having no pro- 
vocatives for misunderstanding one 
another, being ever firm friends, the 
party resumed its easy tone—only 
Patrick, Wharton's servant, retaining his 
calm, respectful air and guarded watch- 
fulness. 
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UNDER AUTHORITY. 


By L. M. McCRAITH. 


“Men usefulest i’ the world are simply used.”—E. B. BROWNING. 


“ A ND a little grey-eyed girl, unclassi- 
fied,” murmured His Honour’s 
Secretary, meditatively, as he 

took his well-earned ease alone on the 

verandah of his bungalow. 

His Honour’s Secretary was right. 
Caira Rayne was different from the rest. 
But it is usually one of the rest that men 
fall in love with and marry. However, 
the Secretary prided himself somewhat 
upon his persistent celibacy. For this 
courted and courteous civilian the “ one 
woman in the world” was still non- 
existent. He was a universal admirer— 
a catholic connoisseur. In the social 
atmosphere of British India he was grow- 
ing a little selfish, and nota little cynical, 
and very critical of feminine charms ; but 
through these mists came incongruous 
glimpses of that reserve force and deter- 
mination which made him known to 
authorities as a strong man. Colonel 
Rayne and he were old friends. Indeed, 
before Caira came out, he posed to many 
as the Colonel's contemporary. Then 
these realised suddenly that he was Caira’s 
contemporary instead. 

“It is always the last new face with 
that man!” said the Last-New-Face-but 
One, vindictively. “ But this is a new 
departure. She isn’t fresh, although she 
came out this season. Besides, he hates 
political women.” 

“ But she is clever, my dear,” answered 
her best female friend. 

“ Men hate clever women.” 

“ Unless they are clever enough to hide 
their cleverness. She talks brilliantly, 
and lets him sharpen his wits on hers.” 

“ For her own ends.” 

“Cela va sans dive. Ends meaning 
patronage. Is it deserving engineers, or 
aspiring civilians, | wonder?” 

“How should I know? I’m not the 
girl’s confidante, and don’t want to be!” 
snapped the Last-but-One. 

“TI only know that she was discussing 


political appointments with him for an 
hour at the Governor's garden-party 
yesterday.” 

While the daughters of the regiment 
appraised her ruthlessly, and while her 
slim, white figure incongruously closed 
the long, hot procession of Mohendro 
Buxes and Abdul Alis—of baboos and 
munshis—of native B.A.’s and agitating 
editors, who had that day approached 
the Secretary on the subject of politics 
and patronage, and who now passed in 
review before his mental eye, the “ little 
grey-eyed girl, unclassified,” was sitting 
on her mosquito-curtained bed, ruefully 
inspecting her diminishing supply of silk 
stockings, and pondering over ways and 
means. 

“1 am rather a failure on the whole, 
out here,” she told herself, with a grim 
little smile. “I should have stayed in 
Brompton, and let Doris come out with 
Sylvia. I’m quite out of touch with the 
life. And yet, this is the life I have 
chosen ; deliberately too. Poor Charlie! 
Well, it is a pleasure to talk to a man 
like Oswald Tarrant sometimes. He 
understands. ‘A man under authority’ ; 
no wonder papa and His Honour’s Secre- 
tary—What is it, ayah?” 

It wasnot theayah, but her sister,Sylvia. 

“Here is your letter from Charlie,” 
said Sylvia, “which is more than you 
deserve, say I.” 

“I know,” sighed Caira, stretching out a 
listless hand. “Charlie is too good for 
me. But I hate writing, and in this 
heat 

“ He is too obvious for you, you mean. 
Too simple, and too poor as well. You 
want a complexity, like His Honour’s 
Secretary.” 

Caira reddened. “I think Mr. Tarrant 
will do something for Charlie,” she said 
with studied evenness. 

“Surely, you never told him—about 
Charlie ?” 
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“TI toldhim nothing. We talked about 
the appointment, and I said how much I 
—we all—hoped that Captain Colvin 
would get it, and how well he was fitted 
for such a post. The Secretary under- 
stands, Sylvia; he is as keen as he is 
courteous. He reminds me a little of 
Lyster Hammond, the Fellow of Queen’s 
—don’t you remember, in the old exten- 
sion days? Mr. Tarrant is satisfying.” 

“The satisfaction seems mutual,” 
remarked Sylvia. 

“The pay is quite decent,” went on 
Caira, unmindfully. “And if Charlie 
gets this appointment we will have a 
hurried, horrid little wedding, no proper 
cake, no white satin, no ‘distinguished 
assemblage ’"—just a quiet, tearful econo- 
mical thing, and then we shall bundle off 
to this God-forsaken up-country station— 
no society, no Europeans, nothing that 
makes life for me, except Charlie!” 

“And suppose you married Oswald 
Tarrant, for instance?” said Sylvia. 
“Showers of presents, beautiful bride, 
bevy of bridesmaids, ceremony at the 
Cathedral, distinguished party, military 
and civilian, His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, honeymoon at Simla, snug 
berth at home in prospect—everything, 
in fact, except Charlie! But, after all,” 
said Sylvia, with a question in her voice, 
“it isn’t the wedding that matters, it is 
the man.” 

Caira was opening Captain Colvin’s 
letter. Sylvia looked at it with a queer 
little sigh, and then slipped away. 

This paragraph was uppermost :— 

“You have been very patient, darling, 
with me, and with Fate. I know how 
true you have been all through. I won- 
der, am I worth it? But it may soon 
end now—who knows? My luck must 
turn, if I get this appointment.” 

The days lengthened themselves into 
weeks. In the cool of one early morning, 
Caira Rayne and Oswald Tarrant rode 
side by side in the Eden Gardens. 
Weighed down with dew, the velvety 
yellow blossom bells lay thick strewn 
under their horses’ feet. In her trim 
habit, with her hair in shining braids 
and her eyes bright with healthy exercise, 
Caira was fair among many fair women. 
The Secretary surveyed her with critical 
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satisfaction. Hz: hail classified her at 
last. She was “the one woman in the 
world.” 

‘“‘T must thank you,” she said, after a 
pause. “Father told us that Captain 
Colvin had been appointed.” And a 
letter now locked in her dressing-case 
had told her the same thing. 

“T assure you that my influence was 
infinitesimal,” said His Honour’s Secre- 
tary, with his polished smile, as he 
watched her sympathetically. ‘“ Never- 
theless, it was a great pleasure for me to 
use it—such as it was—for you. But I 
want my reward. You must make use 
of me again. I want other opportunities 
of—serving you.” 

And in the dewy morning freshness 
those two went on towards another Eden 
Garden, which, when children of men 
enter, they become as gods for a while— 
a garden of delights, with devious en- 
trances and divers exits. And while two 
people down in Calcutta were telling 
themselves how completely they under- 
stood each other, a third person up in 
God-forsaken Daranuddah, swept by hot 
winds in summer and damp mists in 
autumn, was writing passionate, ungram- 
matical letters full of thankful hopeful- 
ness. 

“T am the happiest fellow in the 
world to-night !’ wrote Charlie Colvin 
to Caira, “and I owe it all to you; it 
is all my own clever little woman's 
doings. I shall be desperately busy for 
a while, but after the rains you may 
expect me. And then, heart of mine, 
then, after our long waiting-time e 

The Lieutenant-Governor was giving 
a ball. 

Bright uniforms, many -coloured dresses, 
native robes stiff with embroidery and 
hung with ropes of uncut gems, turbans 
scintillating with jewelled aigrettes, 
dazzling blocks of ice among banks of 
flowers, branching palms, and oleanders, 
and masses of lights and gilding made 
up a scene sufficiently brilliant, even in 
Oriental lands. Oswald Tarrant knew 
the ways‘of the house. With Caira on 
his arm, he threaded his way towards a 
certain rose-hung recess. Suddenly Miss 
Rayne withdrew her hand and turned 
abruptly. Their eyes met, as they often 
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met nowadays, in mutual comprehen- 
sion. 

“No,” he said, with calm authority ; 
“T have been very patient. I have waited 
along time. I must have my answer to- 
night.” 

“ He saith to his servant, do this, and he 
doeth it.” 

Caira recognised the tone, and obeyed 
it. 

The long sigh which escaped her as she 
drew nearer to him was of relief rather 
than of reluctance. 

“T suppose 1 am the happiest fellow 
in the world to-night, eh?” said the 
Secretary to himself an hour or two later. 

The rains had come. The Colonel 
and his daughters had migrated to 
Darjeeling. The Secretary had found 
his way there, too, as well as a sufficiency 
of American and other globe-trotters who 
had come up to see the snows, buy 
Thibetan curios, and do their best to ruin 
the hotels. 

Caira lay in a deck chair, gazing list- 
lessly out at those everlasting hills, with 
their shining summits. On her knee lay 
another of those simple, boyish letters 
from the Plains. 

“The country is under water,” it ran ; 
“roads half washed away, and everything 
reeking of damp. One lives, or tries to, 
in an atmosphere of hot steam. There 
is some cholera, worse luck! but only 
among the natives,so you need not be 
uneasy. We are all right, and wonder- 
fully fit. Laurenson gets drunk on 
chlorodyne periodically, and recommends 
me to do likewise, but mine is a better 
specific than his. I have hope. I am 
counting the days already. Just think, 
only twenty-seven more, and then—and 
then—” and so on, and so on. 

“TI must write to-day,” said Caira, and 
she shuddered. 

“Shall you write to Charlie this 
morning ?” said Sylvia uneasily, an hour 
later. 

“T ought to.” Caira was still huddled 
up in the deck chair, staring out at the 
snows. 

“ Caira,” the younger girl blurted out 
wfter am umeasy pause, “‘ you have let 
Oswald think all the time that it was me 
—Charlie and me!” 
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“I know,” said Caira, stubbornly ; “ I 
had to. No, Sylvia, don't look at me 
like that! It is the best marriage for us 
all. Weare so poor! I couldn't have 
stood it, even with Charlie. Don’t blame 
me too much!” 

“T wasn’t thinking of you at all,” said 
Sylvia slowly. “I was thinking of 
Charlie, Caira; it will kill him, I think. 
He will have no hope now. It may be for 


the best, but he won't see that!” Caira 
watched her sister keenly. Sylvia’s face 
Caira had long 


told a_ secret 
suspected. 

“Men are very blind, often!” said 
Caira, with a curious pitying sympathy. 
“ Sylvia, you care more for his pain than 
for mine.” 

And Caira did not heed her angry 
retort. She was pondering over many 
trivial things. 

** No,” she said, at last, abruptly. “I 
shall not write for a day or two. I shall 
wait untill hear again.” 

It seemed impossible to her that Sylvia 
had intervened. 

‘** Missie’s Sahib come,” announced her 
ayah. 

Caira rose slowly. She gathered up 
her letter, and went to her room. Slowly 
she changed her dress, delaying needlessly 
to put on her bangles. As slowly she 
went to the drawing-room. The Secre- 
tary was standing by the window. 

“Oswald!” She hesitated on the 
threshold, still holding aside the purdah. 

“TI come with bad news,” he said, 
turning. She knew that, even before he 
greeted her. 

“Where is Sylvia?” he went on. 
Then Caira knew all, and she laughed— 
an uncanny, incoherent laugh. 

“ My little girl! You must be brave” 
—witha man’s helpless dread of hysterics 
—“ I came, thinking you would break it 
to her—you and I. She knew there was 
cholera at Daranuddah, didn't she? We 
have been self-absorbed—you and I—we 
might have guessed, but I never imagined. 
It is always the way; the best fellows 
go. Poor Charlie Colvin! Where is 
the Colonel? Why, Caira! Bearer, 
brandy—quick |” 

“ I’m not going to faint, Oswald. 
all right. 


that 


I'm 


Only—it is so sudden! There 
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was a letter from him only yester- 
day.” 

“Yes. A telegram came just now. He 
only lasted nine hours. Little girl, I 
thought the best way would be to come 
over and tell you first; but now—I’ve 
made a mess of it, and upset you!” 

“No, oh no! You are too good to 
me!” she cried, with a little gasp, and 
they sat down on the divan, and he took 
her shaking hand in his. 

“We are horribly selfish, I’m afraid, 
Caira,” said His Honour’s Secretary, after 
a long interlude. “It has occurred to 
me all this will make a difference in our 
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plans, love, won’t it? Poor Sylvia, you 
know.” Again Caira startled him with 
her eerie laugh. 

“TI am ‘under authority,’” she said. 
“Everything shall be just as you wish, 
Oswald. You have got your long leave, 
and as we thought of going home—we 
will see what Sylvia says about it,” and 
her lips writhed themselves into a queer 
little smile. 

But Sylvia agreed that “ to everything 
there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under heaven—a time to weep, 
and a time to laugh, a time to keep, and 
a time to cast away.” 
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HOW PHOTOGRAPHS ARE REPRO- 
DUCED IN PRINT. 


A Familiar Process in a Novel Form, illustrated by Process-Blocks specially 
made for this Article by Mr. Paul Naumann. 


AMILIAR as 
everyone is 


now - a - days 
with the illustrations 
of current events 
and celebrities 
in the illustrated 
papers and maga- 
zines, few are really 
conversant with the 
manner in which 
drawings and photo- 
graphs are repro- 
duced. The illustra- 
tions, to this article 
will explain the 
process far more clearly than any 
amount of description, and it is with 
this object in view that we have pre- 
pared the examples- of photo-etching 
which illustrate this article. 

The average reader will be surprised 
when informed that there is absolutely 
no difference in the technical details of 
the four plates. The midget reduction 
(No. 1), viewed under a powerful mag- 
nifying glass, and the exact reproduc- 
tion of the cabinet size (No. 2), will 
have precisely the same appearance if 
viewed under a powerful magnifying 
glass, as the other two illustrations. 

The very finest reproduction of a 
photograph in any of the illustrated 
papers you may pick up is secured by 
the gradation of dots, by a wonderful 
but purely mechanical process, which 
you can easily examine for yourself in 
the plates No. 3 and No. 4. 

Indeed a moment’s reflection would 
be sufficient to convince the veriest tyro 
in printing, that a flat surface would 
only print an unbroken smudge. The 
method adopted) is to break up the 
photograph when transferred to a zinc 
or copper plate into innumerable dots, 


REDUCED TO MIDGET 
SIZE. 


graduated so as to get the light and 
shade necessary to trace the features, or 
the details, of a drawing. 

Since the discovery of the process 
by which photo-etching was made pos- 
sible, a rapid and wonderful advance 
has taken place in the production of 
illustrated periodicals. In the days 
when wood-cut illustrations were the 
sole resource, as well as despair, of 
editors, a topical event could not be 
depicted under an interval of from three 
to six days. 

But by the “ process-block ” which 
is made direct from a photograph or a 
drawing, the time occupied is prac- 
tically as compared with the former 
period as hours is to days. 

The method of reproducing photo- 
graphs on printing blocks is ingenious, 
scientific and simple. In effect it is to 
secure a photograph on a metal plate 
in such a manner that impressions can 
be taken from it in the ordinary process 
of printing. So as to secure a clear 
print of the picture it is divided into a 
multitude of points. As a rule, for fine 
work, there are about a hundred of 
these to the square inch. The manner 
in which these are obtained is by photo- 
graphing the object through a glass 
which is ruled cross-wise, so that when 
the picture appears on the metal it ‘is 
virtually photographed under a screen. 

The method of taking the photograph 
has to be adapted to the requirements 
of the printing. If the object were 
photographed direct its impression 
would be reversed ; therefore, to obviate 
this, it is reflected in a mirror, and it 
is this reflection which is photographed, 
so that the reversal is rectified. 

The metal is prepared for the recep- 
tion of the photograph by a coating 
which sensitises it in much the same way 
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as a photographic paper is prepared. 
When it bears a photographic impres- 
sion it is inked over lightly with a 
superfine ink, and then washed. Here 
the essential principle of the process 
is seen, for every trace of a photograph, 
including the fine screen which covers 
the entire surface, retains the ink which 
is washed 
away every- 
where else. 
The plate is 
then plunged 
into an acid 
bath, or “ cra- 
dle,” which is 
kept continu- 
ously in mo- 
tion, so_ that 
the clear por- 
tions are vir- 
tually eaten 
out, leaving 
the image up- 
raised—a 
stamp divided 
into minute 
points so that 
the impres- 
sion may not 
be a mere 
blotch — and 
ready for 
printing. 
Many of 
the plates, 
and especially 
line drawings 
which are 
photographed 
direct without 
the interposi- 
tion of a 
screen, are 
perfect when 
they leave 
the bath, but the majority have to be 
manipulated by hand so as to remedy 
defects which generally are due to un- 
due prominence being given to a minor 
detail so that a central figure is not 
sufficiently distinct. Such defects are 
usually remedied by a further bath, 
only those portions being exposed which 
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are unduly prominent, the rest being 
coated with a protecting paint from the 
action of the acid. Another matter 
which always must come as the result 
of hand manipulation is the securing 
of a pure white. Wherever the screen 
appears, the effect is to imprint a 
greyish lighter tint which in many in- 
stances is very 
effective. To 
secure a per- 
fect white, 
however, all 
trace of any- 
thing likely to 
leave an im- 
pression must 
be removed, 
and an en- 


graver has to 
accomplish 


by 


this 
hand. 

So many 
branches_ of 
knowledge 
are combined 
in this busi- 
ness that a 
man com- 
petent to 
supervise it 
througout 
should be a 
photographer, 
printer, 
etcher, moun- 
ter, engineer, 
engraver, and 
what s tech- 
nically known 
as a “ toucher 
up.” 

The accom- 
panying four 
photographs 
give a very good idea of the process I 
have described. In the first is shown 
a photograph reduced in size from an 
ordinary cabinet ; in the second about 
a square inch of this as reproduced is 
enlarged so as to show the way in which 
it is divided into pin-points for printing. 
That this is actually the appearance of 
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Since these blocks were prepared I 
have shown proofs of them to a few 
journalists who have been for years en- 
gaged in illustrated journalism, and 
although they well understood the pro- 
cess by which blocks from photographs 
are prepared, they have examined these 
results with much _ surprise and 
curiosity. The effect is, in fact, very 
similar to seeing some familiar minute 
object under the microscope for the first 
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The expeditiousness of the process 
is not the least of its wonders. Blocks 
of most of the reproductions for news- 
papers are delivered for printing within 
a couple of hours after the drawings 
have been received. This is being 
verified every day in the daily illus- 
trated journals, which reproduce photo- 
graphs of events which took place within 
a very few hours of their going to press. 
Incidents of the morning are constantly 
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time. The process is one of the marvels 
of mechanical science beyond question, 
as it would be well-nigh impossible to 
imitate by hand such a work as that: 
shown in block No. 4. A proof taken 
from this block was shown by me to a 
very celebrated artist, and I asked him 
if he could, in a similar manner, engrave 
a portrait by a series of dots, and he 
declared that no one on the face of the 
globe, except perhaps a Japanese artist, 
would have the patience to do it, even 
if the skill be assumed. 


appearing in illustration in the after- 
noon papers. 

Instances of the reproduction of what 
I might term pictorial news which 
almost keep pace with the efforts of the 
ordinary printer are, indeed, too familiar 
now to excite attention. A striking in- 
stance is that of a recent fire which 
occurred late in the evening. An 
artist happening to pass at the time of 
the outbreak made a sketch of it which 
was reproduced and published before 
the fire was subdued. 
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T was Colethorpe who drew my atten- 
tion to the man first. 
It happened one night at a crowded 
exhibition. 

We were standing, my friend and I, 
among the thousands who had poured out 
into the grounds to witness a pyrotechnic 
display. Around us, in the cold glare of 
the electric lights, was a sea of white 
faces ; the air was heavy with the odour of 
cigars and cigarettes, and an incessant 
buzz of conversation resounded on every 
hand! Both of us were gazing idly at 
the shifting chattering throng, the whole 
scene passing before us as in a dream. 

“I say, Iredale,” my companion said 
suddenly touching me on thearm. “Our 
friend over there ought to know you 
again, in all conscience. Look how he’s 
staring at you! Do you know the 
man?” 

“What man?” I asked, scanning the 
crowd around me, among whom, how- 
ever, I failed to distinguish a familiar 
face. 

“That tall broad-shouldered fellow 
standing near the fountain,” was the 
reply. “He’s had his eye on you for the 
last ten minutes.” 

I turned in the direction indicated, and 
my gaze encountered a man who, from a 
physical point of view, was certainly 
worth looking at. Not only did he dis- 
play a soldierly straightness of figure, but 
there was a bluff, hearty air about him 
which seem to indicate that he had seen 
service. Hisstrong, regular features were 
deeply tanned as if by a tropical sun, and 
to judge by his look, he appeared to be 
fresh from the colonies or from somewhere 
abroad. 

The stranger was staring hard at me 
in a half-puzzled, half-doubtful way, as 
if my features were somehow familiar to 
him, and he was striving to recall where 
or when he had seen me. For my part, 
he was utterly unknown to me. To my 
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knowledge, I had never laid eyes on the 
man before. 

The moment he caught my eye he took 
a step forward, stopped, hesitated, and 
finally came straight across to us. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ he said politely, 
looking at me very keenly, “ but might I 
ask if your name is Iredale?” 

“Tt is,” I replied, rather taken aback. 
“ But——” 

“ Godfrey Iredale ?” 
eagerly. 

“ya.” 

“I thought so,” he declared,gripping me 
warmly by the hand. “Seems a bit odd 
that I should pick you out of this crowd, 
eh?” he went on, noting my puzzled 
look. “ But it’s easily explained. You 
had a brother named Stephen, hadn’t 
you?” 

“Thad.” 

“Well, Steve and I were old chums. 
We've been through a good deal to- 
gether, the pair of us. We each served 
for a time in the Rhodesian Horse—in 
the same troop, too. Myname’s Marsden 
—Andrew Marsden.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Marsden,” I 
said. 

“Not more so than Iam to meet you,” 
he returned. “ The fact is, I've got some- 
thing for you.” 

“From my brother?” I asked. 

“Yes; something that will be a bit of 
a surprise to you. I was just wondering 
how I could obtain your address when | 
dropped across you in this queer way. 
Queer, isn’t it? But come along,”’ he 
added, taking me by the arm. “ The 
best thing we can do is to get out of 
this crush and have a quiet chat over a 
glass of grog.” 

I parted from Colethorpe, and strolled 
away with my new friend. Marsden 
kept glancing around him, as if he was 
looking for someone in the crowd. 

““Ah! there they are,” he exclaimed, 
before we had gone many yards. 

“Who?” I asked. 


he went on 
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“My girls.” 

It came rather as a surprise to me to find 
that he was a family man ; but upon look- 
ing at him more closely I saw by the lines 
on his face that he was older than I first 
imagined. BeforeI had time to give the 
matter much thought, however, two very 
pretty girls came hurrying up, and began 
to rate him soundly for having deserted 
them. 

“ Well, well,” he said, glancing from 
one to the other with an indulgent smile, 
‘“‘ What a pair of chatterers you are, to be 
sure! Never mind; when you've quite 
done, it will be time enough for me to 
explain.” 

They laughed at this, and he proceeded 
to make me known to them, adding that 
I was a brother of his old friend and 
comrade, Stephen Iredale. The elder of 
the two—Nellie, her father called her— 
was somewhere about eighteen. Her 
merry, laughing eyes, and dainty little 
rounded chin, which, by the way, she 
could toss in a very saucy manner, made 
a decided impression upon me. Her 


sister, A vivacious young lady of thirteen, 
with a mass of fluffy, golden hair, was 


evidently the father’s pet. 

“ Now, then, right about—march!” 
said Marsden, drawing the younger girl’s 
arm through his and movingoff. ‘“ We’re 
billeted close by,” he added, glancing 
back at me over his shoulder. “Not 
more thana stone’s throw from here.” 

I found that the family occupied a 
rather stylish suite of apartments, which 
seemed to indicate that, from a wordly 
point of view, Mr. Andrew Marsden had 
prospered far more than his “old friend 
and comrade.” Indeed, poor Steve had 
always been a rolling stone, and though 
he tried his hand at a dozen different 
ventures, not one of them turned out a 
success. After knocking about the world, 
seeking his fortune in various lands, he 
had drifted eventually to the Cape. 
Beyond the fact that he had volunteered 
for service in one of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s forces we had heard little of him 
since. It is true that a report of his 
death subsequently reached us, but it had 
not been officially confirmed. 

When we entered the house the girls 
tripped off upstairs, while Marsden and I 
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settled down over our whisky and cigars. 
For the first minute or so he kept looking 
across at me with a half-amused smile. 

“Well,” he said at length, “I could 
almost imagine that my old friend Steve 
was sitting opposite to me, as he ‘was 
when I last saw him.” 

“When was that?” 

“More than three years ago. It was 
just before he started on his last trek up 
country, poor fellow.” 

“It is certain that he is dead, then?” 

Marsden looked up at me in surprise. 

“ Didn’t you know it?” he asked. 

“Only by vague report.” 

“Ah, well, he was bowled over by 
fever on that last journey of his. I had 
it from those who were with him at the 
time.” 

“ Did he succeed well in South Africa?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, as to that, he had plenty of 
chances ; but somehow he never managed 
to make the most of them. Wouldn't 
sti.k to anything long enough. When 
he retired from the force he roamed about 
from place to place, trying his hand at 
one thing after another. Farming to-day, 
prospecting for gold to-morrow—that 
was the way with him. Hesettled down 
in the north-west of Cape Colony for a 
time ; and what do you think he went in 
for there?” 

“T haven't the remotest idea.” 

“ Ostriches.” 

“ Ostriches!” I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes; an ostrich farm, you know.” 

“T hope it turned out a success?” 

“Well, he didn’t make a fortune out 
of it exactly. In fact, it was altogether 
too slow a game for him. One day he 
took it into his head to chuck the whole 
thing up, and start off exploring again. 
But you can guess how he disposed of 
that property of his? ” 

“No; I’m afraid I cannot.” 

“* Made it over to you.” 

“To me!” I cried, scarcely able to 
believe what I had heard. “Why, what 
earthly use would an ostrich farm in the 
wilds of South Africa be to me?” 

Marsden threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. “That’s the very 
thing I said to Steve when he told me 
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of his intention,” he replied. “ But he 
was always that sort of fellow ; once he 
took an idea into his head, all you could 
say wouldn’t turn himfromit. He acted 
upon it straight away, and there was an 
end of it.” 

“ You see,” he went on in an explana- 
tory manner, “at last he had a sort of 
hankering after his own people, and 
thought he’d leave you something to 
remember him by in case anything went 
wrong. Knowing that I was thinking of 
_ coming to England, he asked me to hunt 
you up, inform you of what he had done, 
and hand you the necessary documents. 
I was delayed for a time up country, but 
when I could get away I ran down to 
Cape Town, picked up my girls there, 
and sailed for England.” 

He rose as he spoke, went across to a 
writing-table, and produced a large 
official-looking envelope from one of the 
drawers. Selecting a document from it, 
which looked like a deed of some kind, 
he handed it to me. 

“ There’s your title deed,” he said. 

I ran my eye over it, and found it was 
a proper and legal trans‘er of an ostrich 
farm in some out-of-the-way corner of 
Cape Colony to Godfrey Mortimer Iredale 
—otherwise myself. 

When I looked up I caught my com- 
panion’s eye fixed on me, as if he 
was watching closely the effect of all 
this. 

“ Well,” he said. ‘“ What do you think 
of your windfall, eh?” 

“T really don’t know what to think,” 
I replied doubtfully. ‘ The question is: 
What am I to do with this property? It 
seems a regular ‘white elephant.’ Per- 
sonally, I am not at all disposed to bury 
myself alive on an ostrich farm in Cape 
Colony.” 

“Exactly,” he chimed in, “I foresaw 
that. Before I came away I visited the 
place, and had it valued—lock, stock, and 
barrel. Here are the figures; you see 
they work out at something over eight 
hundred pounds. Now, I’ll tell you what 
I'll do. I happen to have some property 
of my own in the neighbourhood, and 
I'll take this farm off your hands if you 
like. As the valuation is cut rather fine, 
I'll make it even money, and give you a 
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thousand down. 
bargain?” 

I was on the point of closing with his 
offer then and there, when it occurred to 
me that I was dealing quite in the dark. 
I had a certain amount of curiosity to 
see the place for myself before deciding 
one way or the other. 

I mentioned this to Marsden. Some- 
what to my surprise, he did not appear 
to take it in good part; seemed rather 
put out, in fact. 

“Oh, very well,” he said in an altered 
tone. “If you are not disposed to take 
my word for it, and would like to go over 
this property beforehand, by all m-ans 
do so. But mind, when you have once 
seen the place it must be either ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No.’ I won't hold my offer open a day 
longer, and | think you will not find it 
easy to getas good a bid elsewhere.” 

I smoothed him down, for he appeared 
somewhat ruffled, telling him it was more 
on account of the pleasure the trip would 
afford me than anything else that I 
wished to make the visit. When he had 
discussed the matter thoroughly he called 
in his daughters, and we spent a very 
enjoyable evening together. 

During the few weeks that followed I 
was constantly at the house, and soon 
got on a very friendly footing with the 
family. Marsden always welcomed me 
cordially. But in spite of this—in spite 
of his jovial manner—there was some- 
thing about him—I don’t know what— 
that grated upon me. 

He gave me the impression that he was 
a dangerous man to trifle with; a man 
who, if occasion arose, would ride rough- 
shod over all opposition. At times he 
was irritable and snappish, even with his 
daughters. He accounted for this by 
saying that he had still a bullet in his 
shoulder, received during his service in 
South Africa, which gave him trouble 
occasionally. 

As Marsden was about to return to the 
Cape, it was arranged that we should all 
go out on the same steamer. I confess 
that I looked forward with keen antici- 
pation to the voyage. Anyone who had 
seen Nellie Marsden would not have to 
seek far for the reason. To tell the 
truth, my thoughts ran very little on my 


Come, now, is it a 
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landed property ; they were fully occu- 
pied with something nearer home. 

During the voyage out, Nellie and I 
were much together. Many a delight- 
ful ramble we had on deck when the 
nights were fine ; many a time we leaned 
over the rail side by side watching the 
starlight glittering upon the tranquil 
ocean. Gertrude, the younger sister, who 
saw how matters stood, quizzed us un- 
mercifully, the little minx. Before the 
voyage ended Nellie had promised to be 
my wife. 

I thought it better to make no secret 
of our attachment, as I did not antici- 
pate any great opposition on the part of 
her father. Soon after we had landed I 
took the first opportunity of broaching 
the subject to him. 

We were seated together in a corner of 
the smoking-room at our hotel when I 
spoke to him about his daughter. He 
was in the act of raising his glass to his 
lips at the moment; but no sooner did I 
allude to the subject than he dashed it 
back so violently upon the little marble- 
topped table that it was shattered into 
fragments. 

This extraordinary outburst, so sudden, 
so wholly unexpected, quite staggered 
me. I couldn’t understand it. I stared 
blankly at my companion, whose face 
was as black as a thunder-cloud. The 
next second, however, he tried to con- 
trol himself, and tried to pass the thing 
off with a laugh. 

“This confounded shoulder of mine 
gave me a nasty twinge just then,” he 
said, glancing rather ruefully at the 
broken glass. “As to this affair you 
mention,” he went on, “ we won't discuss 
it now. It will be time enough to talk 
of that when we settle about the pro- 
perty. Business first, you know.” 


Il. 


ARSDEN’S action on receiving my 
proposal for his daughter’s hand 
made, I confess, an ugly impres- 

sion upon me, more especially as he was 
beginning to grow uncommonly fretful 
and impatient. The very next day he 
insisted upon dragging me off north to 
that wretched farm, the girls remaining 
behind with some friends of theirs. 
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When I first heard of this arrangement 
I was strongly inclined to kick against it, 

for I did not at all relish the idea of being 

parted from Nellie. Somehow, I don’t 

know why, I felt gloomy and depressed 

at the thought of saying good-bye to 

her. ‘ 

The journey up-country was not calcu- 
lated to raise my spirits. Marsden was 
in anything but an amiable mood; in 
fact, ever since we had landed his bluff, 
hearty manner had entirely forsaken him. 
He chafed and fumed at the slightest 
delay, and, on the whole, was about as 
irritable and snappish as anyone could 
be. I was quite at a loss to account for 
this extraordinary change in him. 

On the third day, late in the afternoon. 
we arrived at our destination. I would 
willingly have postponed my inspection 
till the morning, but Marsden would not 
hear of it. 

“No, no,” he said, testily. “I’ve had 
enough of these put-offs. I want to get 
this business through, and be done with 
it. There’s been too much dilly-dallying 
as it is.” 

I felt strongly inclined to resent this 
intolerable tone, and had some little diffi- 
culty in controlling my temper. Wishing 
to avoid a quarrel, however, I gave in to 
him, and, late as it was, we madea round 
of the farm together. 

The very look of the place was quite 
enough for me. A more dreary, lone- 
some, and desolate spot it was impossible 
to imagine. The mud walls of the house, 
the few sheds, with their corrugated iron 
roofs, and the general air of dilapidation 
did not tend to reconcile me to the pros- 
pect of a solitary existence in such a 
place. Even the ostriches, or what we 
saw of them, seemed to suffer from the 
pervading gloom. 

In our ramble we did not come across 
a single soul. The farm hands, if there 
were any, had made themselves scarce. 
With the exception of two Kaffir boys, 
who were hanging about the house, I saw 
no one else. 

I was not long in coming to a decision. 
Mr. Andrew Marsden—or any other rash 
speculator, for that matter—could have 
this inheritance of mine at his own 
figure. 
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“ Ah, I thought you would soon come 
round,” Marsden said, with an air of 
triumph, when I announced my intention 
of accepting his terms. “I felt sosure of it 
that I got a deed of transfer prepared 
while we were still at Capetown. Come 
inside, and you can sign it right away.” 

I duly affixed my signature to the 
document, upon which he handed me an 
order on a Capetown bank for one 
thousand pounds.. When that formality 
was over, he seemed to brighten up 
wonderfully. Indeed, from his manner, 
one would have supposed that he had 
done a right good stroke of business 
instead of paying a pretty stiff price for 
a derelict farm. 

After supper we went outside again 
and had another look round. A short 
distance from the house I noticed an 
enclosure, the walls of which, composed 
of loose stones piled together, were about 
eight feet in height. 

“ By the way,” said Marsden, observing 
that my eyes were turned towards this 
spot, “there’s something in there that I 
have forgotten to show you.” 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“ A magnificent cock ostrich—the pick 
of the collection. It was found necessary 
to shut him up in that enclosure on 
account of his roving propensities.” 

“] should like to see him.” 

“ Come along, then.” 

He led the way towards the door, 
opened it, and stepped aside. I walked 
in and looked around me. The bird, a 
splendid fellow, much larger than any I 
had hitherto seen, was pluming himself 
at the further end. 

“There!” said Marsden from behind. 
“TIsn’t he a beauty? Take a turn round 
him, and you will see him to better advan- 
tage. I will be with you in a moment.” 

I strolled across the enclosure towards 
the solitary occupant. As I did so the 
ostrich reared his long neck, turned his 
head from one side to the other, and 
seemed to regard me with considerable 
doubt and suspicion. Then, before I was 
quite aware what he was up to, he began 
to waltz towards me in the most extra- 
ordinary and comical manner. I did not 
altogether like the look of it, and swung 
round quickly on my heel. 
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Good heavens! What was the mean- 
ing of this? Marsden had disappeared— 
slipped out of the enclosure while my 
back was turned—and the door was fast 
shut ! 

A whizzing sound behind me brought 
my head round again with a jerk. For 
one half-second I stood there paralysed— 
transfixed. The ostrich, with outstretched 
neck and ruffled feathers, was charging 
down upon me at lightning speed. 

There was no time to avoid the rush; 
all I could do was to fling myself upon 
my face and hands on the ground. The 
brute shot right over me; but as he did 
so a vicious backward kick whistled past 
my head. If it had caught me —well, my 
skull would probably have been smashed 
like an egg shell. 

I jumped up and made a dash for the 
entrance, yelling at the top of my voice. 
Panting, gasping, I hurled myself against 
the door. It was locked ! 

The enraged bird was making for me 
again, and I had barely time to dodge 
him. Good heavens! What was I to do? 
To be shut up there with this vicious 
creature could only end in one way. 
Chased round and round the enclosure, 
sooner or later I would become exhausted 
and drop to the ground. Then, when the 
brute had me at his mercy, he would 
kick and trample me to death. 

Just then a bright idea struck me. As 
I jumped aside to avoid one of those mad 
rushes, I whipped off my coat and held it 
out at arm’s length The bird whisked 
round, paused for a moment, and came 
at me again as furiously as ever. 

I waited until he was almost upon me, 
dropped the coat deftly over his out- 
stretched head, and then, while he was 
hooded in this way, bolted for the wall. 
With some difficulty I managed to drag 
myself to the top where I lost my balance 
and rolled over on the other side. 


Il. 


HOUGH somewhat shaken and 
bruised by the fall, I was not 
seriously hurt. Thankful there 

was an eight-foot stone wall between me 
and that feathered brute, I sat there on 
the ground, shaking all over, and gasping 
for breath. The one thought uppermost 








in my mind at the moment was Marsden’s 
abominable treachery. 

There was little to be gained, however, 
by sitting there trying to get at the bot- 
tom of this dastardly business. I picked 
myself up, and, without a thought of the 
coat which I had left behind in the en- 
closure, moved off towards the house, 
which was situated at the opposite side. 

The moment I came within sight of it 
I stopped short, in utter amazement. 
The extraordinary soene which was 
taking place there made me doubt for a 
moment whether I was dreaming or not. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. 

Marsden, with the assistance of the two 
Kaffir boys, was hotly engaged in demo- 
lishing the house; pulling it down as 
fast as the whole three could work. 
Already they had got the roof off, and 
there was a gaping hole in one of the 
side walls. What on earth were they 
up to? 

I stood back there in my shirt sleeves 
looking on in blank staring wonder. 
For the life of me I could not imagine 
what was the meaning of this strange 
scene. 

Marsden had just jumped down to the 
ground, and wasstanding under the front 
wall with a crowbar in his hand, when 
one of his companions caught sight of 
me and pointed me out to him. He 
whisked round instantly, and in all my 
life I never saw such a look as came into 
his face at that moment. He grasped 
the crowbar in such a way that I fully 
expected him to brain me with it on the 
spot. 

While he glared savagely in my direc- 
tion one of the Kaffir boys yelled out a 
warning of some kind. Marsden with- 
drew his eyes from me, glanced round 
quickly, but was too late to avoid the 
danger which threatened him. Before 
he could raise a hand, before he could 
move one step, the entire front of the 
house fell on him, burying him under a 
mass of hard, caked earth. 

The awful suddenness of the thing, the 
swift retribution which had overtaken 
him, appalled me fora moment. Then, 
with a shout of dismay, I sprang forward 
and dashed towards the spot. 

The two Kaffir boys were standing 
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there like a pair of dummies, utterly 
stupified and bewildered by what had 
happened. They never attempted to 
render the slightest assistance. 

“Quick |” I shouted, as I came up. 

“Don’t stand gaping there. Get 
shovels instantly.” They ran off in 
different directions, while I tore at the 
mound with my bare hands. Minute 
after minute went by, but the Kaffirs did 
not return. At last in desperation, I 
hurried off in search of them. 

They were nowhere to be seen. Over- 
come by fear, the pair of them had 
evidently bolted, and left me in the 
lurch. 

I got hold of a shovel, hurried back to 
the spot, and set to work with desperate 
energy. But in spite of all my effort it 
was fully ten or fifteen minutes before I 
had cleared away a portion of the débris, 
and was able to drag Marsden out. 

Even if I had entertained the smallest 
hope of finding him alive, one glance at 
his ghastly face, and the way his head 
was twisted round on to his shoulders, 
was enough to destroy it. His neck was 
evidently broken. 

I laid the body on the ground, and sat 
at a little distance from it, with my head 
in my hands. How long I sat there in 
this state of partial stupor, I cannot 
remember. 

Presently, as I turned to look at the 
ruined structure, some bright, shining 
object caught my eye. In an instant I 


understood the cause of Marsden’s 
treachery. I held in my hand a lustrous 
diamond. 


Upon making this discovery I pulled 
myself together, and started off to the 
nearest farmhouse to summon assistance. 
By a lucky chance I dropped across a 
couple of Englishmen who had put up 
there for the night. 

When they had heard my story they im- 
mediately volunteered to go back with me, 
and together we mounted guard over the 
ruined dwelling until morning. 

The people at the farm had promised 
to despatch a messenger to inform the 
authorities of what had occurred, and by 
noon four mounted troopers put in an 
appearance. Upon investigation the 
walls of that miserable mud-and-plaster 
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building were found to be literally studded 
with diamonds. 

Nor was that all. We discovered the 
place from which the clay had been 
originally taken, and within a week or 
two mining operations were started on the 
spot. Though it did not promise to prove 
a second De Beers, there was every 
indication that diamonds were fairly 
plentiful. 

As to how Marsden first learned the 
secret I can only hazard a vague con- 
jecture. Probably, in prowling round 
the place on the occasion of his first 
visit, he came across a stray diamond or 
two, and that put him on the scent. 

But feeling sure there were diamonds 
somewhere on the property, he wished to 
secure the lot, and so came straight away 
to England for the sole purpose of induc- 
ing me to dispose of the farm to him. I 
understood now that sudden burst of 
passion when I spoke to him about Nellie. 
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Of course he intended to get rid of me 
immediately we had come to terms, so 
that I should not attempt to back out of 
my bargain, and had no wish that his 
daughter should be mixed up in the 
business in any way. 

When I had made all necessary 
arrangements, and was able to get away, 
I hurried back to Cape Town and to 
Nellie. She was greatly shocked, poor 
girl, to hear of her father’s sudden and 
appalling end, theugh I was careful to 
keep the details of his treachery from 
her. 

The fact that I had executed a deed of 
transfer, though it was obtained by false 
pretences, might have given rise to 
difficulties regarding the ownership of 
the farm. 

Any dispute of that nature, however, 
was set at rest once and for all, when 
a few weeks later Nellie became my 
wife. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


A lawyer was cross-examining the 
plaintiff in a breach-of-promise case. 
“Was the defendant’s air, when he 
promised to marry you, perfectly serious 
or one of jocularity? "’ he inquired. 

“If you please, sir,’’ was the reply, 
“it was all ruffled with ‘im a-runnin’ 
‘is ‘ands through it.” 

“You misapprehend my meaning,” 
said the lawyer. ‘Was the promise 
made in-utter sincerity? ”’ 

“No, sir, an’ no place like it. It was 
made in the wash’ouse an’ me a-wringin’ 
the clothes,” replied the plaintiff. 


‘Good morning, Pompey,” said the 
lawyer. 

““ Good morning, massa.” 

“What makes you carry your head 
down so, Pompey? Why don’t you 
walk with your head erect like me? ” 

“Massa, have you ever been tro’ a 
field of wheat when it get ripe? "’ 

“To” 

“ Well, you take notice, some of de 
heads stand up, an’ some hang down ; 
dem dat stand up got no grain in em.” 


‘“* My boy, I am ashamed of you. You 
spend all your time touring the country 
in a motor-car.” 


“Not all my time, father,” said the 
youth, gently. “ Only half of it.” 

“And the other half?" asked the 
mollified old man. 

“ That is passed underneath the car, 
| ae 


‘ So,” he said, in a broken voice, 
“you refuse to marry me.” 

‘“ I do,” she said, calmly and firmly. 

‘“ And I may not even hope? "’ 

“ Yes,” she responded thoughtfully, 
“ you may hope.” 

“And why,” he asked, with renewed 
fervour, ‘do you say I may hope?” 

“ Because,” she rejoined softly, “ this 
is a free country.” 


“ Is it wrong,’ was the subject of de- 
bate—* Is it wrong to cheat a lawyer? " 

The decision after three hours’ argu- 
ment was : 

“ Not wrong, but too difficult to pay 
for the trouble.” 


First Politician: “ I can say that our 
party conducted the election campaign 
in an honest, straightforward way. 
What more can you say of your party? ”’ 

Second Politician: “ We won.” 
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“Oh !| George,” she exclaimed, “ now 
that you’ve seen my new hat you simply 
can’t regret that I got it. Isn't it justa 
poem?” 

“ Well, if it is,” replied John, “ I sup- 
pose a proper title for it would be 
‘Owed to a Milliner.’ ”’ 


ScENE: The orderly room. Present: 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


Commanding Officer: ‘Oh, of 
course ; but of what denomination?” 

Again a look of blank bewilderment. 

The Sergeant-Major (coming to the 
rescue) : “ Tell the commanding officer 
where you go on Sundays.” 

The Commanding Officer (thinking 
the suggestion a good one): “ Yes, 
where do you go on Sundays, my 
man?” 


LOCAL EVENTS. 


‘* Hav’ ye heard that Mary Moriarty has married the pleeceman ?” 
‘*Sarve him right ; I never liked him!” 


The commanding officer, adjutant, ser- 
geant-major, etc., and a recruit brought 
up for attestation. 

The Commanding Officer : 
do you belong to, my man?’ 


* What 


No answer ; 
surprise. 


only a vacant look of 
The question repeated. 


The Recruit (recollecting himself) : 


“ Christian, sir, please.” 


The Recruit (thinking he has it at 
last) : “ Rattin’ mostly, sir.” 


A wealthy American came over to 
England with the intention of buying 
an old English mansion. He looked 
over a great many, and at last found 
one which he liked. There was an in- 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


OUR COMPOSITOR. 


Country Compositor (who has been resting since dinner hour, as church clock strikes three, 
drowsily): ‘‘ There's three ; I s’pose it's about time I dropped in another comma.” 





‘* Rastus, where are you ?” 


tl bl 


‘* Here I is!” 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


scription over the fireplace in one of 
the rooms, which read “ East West, 
Hame’s best.” ‘‘ Well!” he said, “ I 
guess this will about suit me, but [’m 
out of business now and can’t have any 
advertising around. I'm sorry, but 
‘ Hame’ will have to go.” 


Mrs. Smith was interviewing a cook. 
“ Yes,”’ she said, at last, “ I will engage 
you, providing your references are satis- 
factory. By the way, 1 suppose you 
have references.” 

‘“ Well, ma’am, I did have some, but 
I tore them up.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Smith, 
“surely that was a very silly thing to 
do ;"’ at which the cook replied “ Well, 
ma’am, you wouldn’t have thought so 
if you had read them.” 


A young lady had just returned home 
to New York, after having been for a 
tour round Europe, and was telling her 


friends about her travels. ‘‘\We went 
to London and to Paris and Venice.” 

“Did you go to Rome?” asked a 
friend. ‘‘ Well!” she said, “I don’t 
know about Rome; you see Poppa 
always bought the tickets.” 


A sight-seer, up from the country, 
was being shown round an old his- 
torical hall. ‘ This is the table at 
which Milton wrote his “ Paradise 
Lost,”’ said the attendant, at which the 
sight-seer was so impressed that he 
knelt down and kissed the table. 
‘“* And this is the chair on which he sat 
to write it.” 

‘* What did’ you say he had written? ”’ 
asked the sight-seer? 

‘“* Paradise Lost ’’ was the reply. 

“I didn’t know he had ever written 
anything,” said the sight-seer. 

‘* What !"’ exclaimed the attendant, 
“Have you never heard of Milton’s 
* Paradise Lost.’ ”’ 

“Oh!” said the sight-seer, “I 
thought you said Lipton.” 


Little Nellie has just come home 
from school, “ Well, darling,” said her 
mother, ‘“‘ and what have you been do- 
ing to-day?” 

“Oh! said Nellie,”” we have been 
learning geography, and all about Hol- 
land, and I don’t think I want to go 
there ever, for it says in the book that 
Holland is ‘ a low lying country.’ ” 





FASHION 


REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY KATHLEEN. 


OR practical hard wear nothing 
is more suitable than serge, so 
fashionable this season and shown 

in such a variety of weaves and colours. 
Black and blue are in largest demand, 
Concerning but there are any number of 
Materials. new weaves of serge to be had 
in the dress goods department. 

The novelties of the season are the 
unfinished fabrics. Homespuns are 
shown in hopsack and basket weaves, 
and in one and two tone colourings. All 
the new colours are noted. Very smart 
are the homespuns in neutral tones. 

Cascemire de soie holds its own, and 
with, or practically belonging to, the 
same family, is a very supple drap de 
satin, or satin cloth, that tailors like to 
use. Silk crépe chiffon cloth and 
Liberty satin — any tissue that will 
drape gracefully without giving a 
woman bunthiness—all these are in 
high favour in Paris for gowns, wraps, 
etc. 

The many shades of blue, brown and 
grey are having a strong call from 
fashion. Browns run.from seal to the 
pastel shades, and walnuts and castors 
are particularly desirable. Moles and 
drabs, with a touch of grey in them, are 
among the newest and best shades this 
season. Black is especially good, and 
will increase in favour as the season 
advances. 

Cascemire cloth is one of the entirely 
new fabrics of the season, and will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most fashion- 
able. It is made from cascemire wool, 
which is extremely scarce and very ex- 
pensive, and is soft as camel’s hair in 
finish. It comes in both coat and 
suiting weights. 

For spring, 1910, very simple tailor- 
made costumes, with rather masculine 
coats, are expected to be very fashion- 
able, and for this purpose Bradford 
cloths in neat-patterned suitings will 
be largely used. Other popular dress 
fabrics for spring will include: Vene- 


tians, broadcloths, satin-cloths, poplins, 
black and coloured voiles, suitings, 
crépe de chine, éoliennes, grenadins. 

The well-dressed woman achieves her 
reputation by attention not only to what 

Modes for is fashionable, but also to 

Matrons. what suits her figure, colour- 
ing and general style. She studies her 
personal appearance as well as the 
fashion plates, and selects the modes 
that she knows she can carry off to ad- 
vantage, refusing to be tempted by a 
fashion, be it ever so pretty, that she 
is quite well aware would not become 
her particular type. 

Other women there are who cannot, 
or will not reason thus, and, in conse- 
quence, they often suffer the pangs of 
disappointment ; or if, in their vanity, 
they are perfectly satisfied with the 
sartorial results of their unwise choice, 


at least they do not earn from their 


friends the coveted 
dressed.” 

Some hints given by a French dress- 
maker on dress for stout women and 
thin women, short women and tall 
women, are interesting and helpful as 
a general guide to becoming /oi/et/e. 

To begin with, the short woman 
should avoid modes that “cut” the 
figure and are inclined to be fussy. Lots 
of frills and crossway lines are unbe- 
coming to her, for she needs nothing 
that takes away from her height. 
Rather should she cultivate long un- 
broken lines, that run from throat to 
foot, and help to make the most of her 
inches. Bands of insertion, or tucks, 
running round the figure, are inclined 
to shorten the appearance from waist 
to foot, and are not, therefore, becoming 
modes for the fefife person. 

Neither should she wear very big 
sleeves, not anything that tends to 
broaden the figure, but should follow 
the general rule of dressing simply, and 
the styles she adopts should be toler- 
ably. “ flat.” If she wears patterned 
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materials, let them make fine stripes or 
small designs—patterns that run down- 
ward rather than across the figure 
should be favoured. 

The use of fairly high heels will help 
to give height, of course; the way in 
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which the hair is dressed can also 
achieve a similar effect ; and hats that 
turn back from the face will usually be 
more becoming to the short person than 
a shady hat. 

The tall woman can wear /adliers and, 
flounces and imposing styles generally, 
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if she be not unduly stout. The bébé 
styles that become her /efife sister sit 
foolishly upon her. She requires fairly 
important modes generally to harmonise 
with her striking proportions, for any- 
thing skimpy would only have the effect 
of seemingly adding to the height of the 
wearer. 

‘The tall figure can suffer the in- 
fluence of small frills and lines running! 
round instead of up and down, of much- 
trimmed skirts, and deep waist-belts of 
the corselet order. There are few 
styles, indeed, that the tall woman is 
debarred from wearing. 

The stout figure requires careful 
dressing, but there are many modes that 
will be found exceedingly becoming. 
The chief things to avoid are shiny sur- 
faces, tight-fitting bodices, and wide; 
striking stripes and aggressive patterns 
generally. Black, various shades of 
brown and dark blue, steel grey, réséda 
green, heliotrope and petunia, are 
colours that may be taken advantage 
of by the stout woman. She should 
eschew light colours as a rule; but a 


well-cut costume of pale fawn, or even 
putty-coloured cloth, may suit her well, 
if it be the work and design of a master- 
hand. Bright attractive colours should 
on no account be cultivated. 


Diagonal stripes sometimes prove 
more becoming to stout figures than 
straight lines, but this cannot be taken 
as a general rule, for everything de- 
pends upon cut. The all-in-one robe, 
or tea-gown, that indicates the curve 
of the waist without sharply defining 
it, is a particularly becoming style to 
stout figures. 

The prevailing straight-fronted effect 
also suits them exceedingly well. As 
with the short figure, a thing to aim at 
is a long straight, downward line, un- 
broken by a sharp dip in at the waist ; 
but all the same, a gentle definition of 
the natural outline of the waist is to 
be desired. 

No high stiff collars should be worn 
where there is a tendency to a double 
chin. Bends of soft, unlined lace are, 
under the circumstances, the most be- 
coming neckwear that can be affected, 








the fashionable bishop-stole collar of 
guipure or Duchesse lace being highly 
suitable. Anything that is soft and 
unstiffened, in fact, is preferable to 
starched goods. 

Much—very much—can be done to 
subdue unpleasing effects and improve 
the personal appearance by a discreet 
choice of dress. Through ignorance 
women often aggravate their defects, 
whereas they might tone them down if 
they only knew how. The experienced 
dressmaker can tell at a glance where 
to build up, and where to take away 
from size or height. 

It has been said that the Japanese 
can copy and improve, but that they 

Japanese are incapable of originating. 

Modes. They must have had some 
wonderful models to work from, as 
regards materials, if this theory be 
true. Their schemes of colour are so 
beautiful and their taste so perfect, that 
we are justified in calling them great 
artists. In Japan, when a woman 
marries, she adopts subdued tones and 
bids adieu for ever to the rainbow 
kimonas of her girlish days. The 
longer the sleeves, the higher the rank 
of the wearer. Marriage, as I have 
said, symbolises age, but some of the 
kimonas are pictures in themselves. 
There are none of the wondrous blues, 
or the barbaric colouring, of Chinese 
garments ; everything is in soft, sub- 
dued harmonies. A _ grey créfe is 
covered with « design of almond blos- 
som ; the twigs were painted in, black- 
birds fluttered on the branches. A 
kimona of blotting-paper pink showed 
a flight of fantastic brown bats. And 
what of the rainbow crépes embroidered 
with dishevelled chrysanthemums? The 
obi, or sash, is always the acme of 
luxury to a Japanese girl, whose cere- 
monious gowns are so long and stiffened 
with silk wadding at the edges that she 
can hardly walk in them. The Japanese 
lady has her masseuse; the blind are 
employed for this purpose. But far 
more important is her hair-dresser—for 
this purpose, oiling and padding of her 
tresses hang all her success as. a 
beauty. 
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When entering the Leipsic Conserva- 
torium all students are obliged to take 
The Musicai UP the studies of harmony and 
Student in the pianoforte, for whatever 
Germany. other training—instrumental 
or vocal—is arranged for, these first 
named are considered essential to all 
musical proficiency. The same rule is 
in force at the Dresden Conservatorium. 
The fees for the academic year of three 
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terms are £18, for which sum the piano 
and harmony tuition are included. The 
choice of master rests with the pupil in 
every instance. Ample opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with all the 
greater classical works are afforded by 
joining the Conservatorium orchestra, 
concerts by which are given twice a 
week in the large hall. To all other 
concerts given in Leipsic, students are 
admitted at half-price, and all are en- 
titled once a fortnight to a free ticket 
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for the opera. Further privileges are 
the free entry to the twenty-two Cham- 
ber Concerts which take place between 
October and April, and to all special 
concerts given by any leading artistes 
of the day. All theatre tickets being 


EVENING GOWN IN BLACK VELVET AND 
ANTIQUE EMBROIDERY. 


very reasonable—about 9d. for a really 
good seat—the opportunities for the 
constant witnessing of really good 
drama are amongst the many advan- 
tages offered to a musical student in 
Leipsic. Both opera and theatre begin 


at 6.30 and end at g.30; regular 
attendance is thus easily possible to 
students. 

Concerning the more material side of 
a student's life, there are many excellent 
pensions where good food and every 
comfort can be obtained for £3 per 
month. Those who prefer to do so can 
board in a German family at a very, 
moderate rate, and those desirous of 
learning German would find this a 
better plan, as the presence of many 
English at the fénsion makes this 
practically impossible. Yet another 
way is for two friends to go into 
a garconlogie, which means taking their 
own rooms and providing their own 
meals. This can be done very cheaply 
by taking the mid-day meal at one of 
the many and cheap restaurants in the 
town. A great liberty of hours is 
gained by this mode of living, which, 
by the way, is quite a usual one for 
musical students. It should be added 
that the teaching of music in all its 
branches is thorough in the extreme, 
no student being allowed to advance 
until first principles are grasped. Many 
who have considered themselves good 
executants at home find a course of 
finger and wrist exercises awaiting them 
on becoming pupils at the Leipsic or 
Dresden Conservatoriums. 

Private music lessons are given by 
most of the professors attached to the 
Conservatorium, and those who prefer 
them can have a great choice of teachers 
and fees ; the latter vary from 5s. to 
1os. the lesson. A cottage piano is to 
be hired for 9s. per month; a grand 
for 15s. The sleeping apartment is 
always large enough to contain either. 

Much of the foregoing information 
will answer for other than musical 
students ; it will serve, indeed, for a 
stay in the cities mentioned, whatever 
the purpose of residence. In quite the 
best quarters of Dresden the pension is 
at the rate of 4s. to 6s. the day, a long 
stay being always possible at the lower 
rate. Dresden, by the way, makes a 
very desirable winter residence. The 
climate, though cold, is dry, and skat- 
ing is quite an unfailing feature, 












HE Social Meeting of the Caravan 
T Club of Great Britain and Ireland 
was held on Saturday, December 
II, 1909, in the West room of the 
Criterion, Piccadilly Circus. The meet- 
ing was announced for 8 p.m., 
a. and prior to the commence- 
ment of the proceedings 
several members of the Club and their 
friends dined together on the ground 
floor of the restaurant. These included 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. E. Bennett, 
and Mrs. Bennett, the hon. general 
secretary, Mr. J. Harris Stone, and 
Mrs. Stone, Lieut. J. Hartrick Stone, 
R.A., and Mrs. Hartrick Stone, Mrs. 
Oscar Parker, Mr. E. H. Hancock and 
the Misses Hancock, Mr. P. J. Crimp, 
Mr. Harry Keep, Rev. A. H. T. Clarke, 
Mr. T. H. Holding, Mr. W. G. Smyth 
and Miss Smyth, Rev. T. Horne, Hon. 
Chaplain of the Showman’'s Guild, Mr. 
Brebner, Mr. Dudley Stone, Mr. Alfred 
Healey, Mr. Ernest van Homan, and 
others. 

Mr. J. Oscar Parker, the chairman 
of the council, being unable to attend 
through indisposition, the proceedings 
were opened by the hon. general 
secretary, who made a statement con- 
cerning the present and past history of 
the Club. He stated that the Club was 
founded on June 14, 1907, since when 
four general meetings had been held) 
twenty council meetings, two annual 
dinners, and two meets. The corre- 
spondence had grown enormously, some- 
times as many as twenty letters having 
to be answered on one day. The per- 
sonal calls and inquiries at the Club's 
offices had also greatly increased. The 
membership of the Club was now over 
150, and they were distributed over 
nearly all the counties of England and 
Wales, with a few in Ireland, Scotland, 
India, and the United States of 
America. The pitch card system of re- 


gistration had proved most successful, 
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and the Club had now 240 pitches filed, 
but more were wanted in Kent and Nor- 
folk, and the Hon. General Secretary 
asked those present to kindly send some 
in. The list of vans kept in the office 
for sale and hire had proved most use- 
ful, and had been much referred to. 

The hon. general secretary read 
letters of regret from Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Russell, and others. 
Lord Salisbury desired to 
thank the Club warmly for the 
kind invitation, stating that he was “‘ in- 
terested in the subject.” Lord Russell 
unfortunately had another engagement 
for that night. 

Mr. Harry Keep related some of his 
experiences of caravan life. He had 

covered long distances and 

Talks. been in many parts of the 

country. His journeys during 
this year’s wet summer were often 
rather uncomfortable. It was mud, 
mud everywhere, and all the time. He 
was afraid that on many wet days he 
had encouraged his wife and daughter 
to write letters and do fancy work, anfl 
he had then announced to them that 
urgent business required his presence 
in London. But in spite of disadvan- 
tages of this kind he thought there was 
nothing to compare with the life. It 
kept you fit and in close touch with 
Nature. 

Captain W. G. Smyth, of Elkington 
Hall, Louth, Lincolnshire, who has 
toured in the United States, as well as 
in Britain and Ireland, with his caravan, 
said he usually carried ten tents, a 
marquee, and five hunters on his jour- 
neys. His party, which often numbered 
seventeen, was subject to a form of 
military discipline, but was otherwise 
quite unorthodox. He said he found that 
his friends and the lady members of the 
party did very little work in the camp, 
and that he often had to carry the 
water. After the simplicity of life in 
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the open air he felt ill at ease when he 
got back home. Farmers in the north 
of England, in his opinion, were more 
hospitable than those in the south, and 
very often he could not get them to take 
money for the use of pitches. He ad- 
vised all caravanners to strike out for 
the north (especially Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire) for unalloyed enjoyment. 
Sussex, he thought, was one of the worst 
of the counties for caravanning, because 
of its many warnings against tres- 
passers. He always ignored these 
warnings, and at his estate in Lincoln- 
shire he was only too pleased to see 
people cross his land. 

Mr. A. S. Wilkinson then gave a very 
lively and interesting account of his 
travels. He said that he and his wife 
were trying the experiment of living 
in their caravan through the winter 
months, and so far it had been very suc- 
cessful. Their caravan had been con- 
structed to their own order ; it was one 
compartment, the bed at one end and a 
table down the centre. In one district 
his caravan was regarded with great 
suspicion ; he was continually being 
moved on by each farmer in turn to the 
next farm; they were often suspected 
of being a suffragettes’ caravan, and it 
was difficult to satisfy some country folk 
that they had no designs on life or 
property. He tried to inspire con- 
fidence in one farmer by asking him 
to come and see his wife ; he knew his 
wife had tact, and he had a belief that 
a few words with her would reassure the 
farmer. Unfortunately when the wife 
was introduced she had just returned 
from a blackberrying expedition, and 
the stains from the fruit and the condi- 
tion of her hair and jacket after strug- 
gling in many hedges, plunged the 
farmer again into the deepest distrust. 
He then brought Ais wife out, and the 
two wives understood one another, and 
a pitch was allowed them at last. 

Mr. T. H. Holding’s experiences 
were mainly in Ireland, and he was not a 
caravannist but a bicyclist. He carried 
his tent with him. He related many 
amusing stories of his Irish adventures 
and of the way in which a camper- out 








in Ireland was forced to rough it, not 
only on account of the weather, but also 
because of the habits of the natives. To 
be mixed up with various forms of live 
stock was often his fate. 
During the evening a ladies’ orches- 
tra provided delightful music under the 
direction of Miss Winnie and 
— Miss Grace Hancock. Miss 
Dorothy Grierson sang for 
the first time, “The Calling of the 
Road ’’—a caravan song—composed by 
herself, the words being by Mr. J. 
Harris Stone (printed in the September 
issue of this magazine). Miss Lily 
Wellbeloved gave a charming piano 
solo. Mrs. J. Hartrick Stone sang 
“ Keep off the Grass,” with a special 
caravan verse written for the occasion. 
The musical programme was much ap- 
preciated, and the various pieces elicited 
great applause. Mr. E. Bennett, the 
hon. treasurer of the Club, moved a 
vote of thanks to the speakers and the 
performers. He said that on such a 
festive evening as this nothing would 
induce him to inflict on them a balance- 
sheet. He would merely say that the 
Club was in a good financial position ; 
they were at least three times richer 
than they were a year ago. They were 
a small club, and the members . were 
scattered all over the country. It was 
extremely difficult to get them together. 
The council, however, had it in their 
mind that most country people came up 
to see either the Academy ox the Cattle 
Show. They had tried to capture, for 
this entertainment, those who had come 
up to the Cattle Show. He hoped those 
whom they had secured had enjoyed 
both the Cattle Show and the Caravan 
Club entertainment. He was hopeful 
that as their balance at the bank in- 
creased, the Club would be able to doa 
great deal more for its members. ‘Chey 
wanted to print a book after the style of 
the ‘“ Cyclists’ Touring Club Guide,” 
containing the information now existing 
on the pitch cards which had been sent 
to the Club. There were other ideas in 
his mind, but they charged only a small 
subscription, and these schemes would 
take time. Mr. E. H. Hancock 
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seconded the vote of thanks, and gave 
one or two of his experiences camping 
out in China. 
This social function of the Caravan 
Club was undoubtedly the most success- 
ful which has yet been held,, 
——_ and it was surprising how 
quickly the evening passed. 
Mrs. A. O. Jennings exhibited her won- 
‘derfully compact and effective cooker— 
* The Allthere,” and Mr. A. O’Brien, 
the inventor, his new patent chair which 
collapses and folds up into a marvel- 
lously small space. Both these exhibits 
attracted much attention. A word of 
praise should be said for the Criterion 
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the Club. This same lady who sends the 
suggestion writes concerning her caravan 
tour last year, “I have never had a more 
enjoyable holiday.” 

The only quarrel any caravanner will 
pick with “The Caravaners,” the last 
2 book by that delightful 

= humourist, the author of 
“ Elizabeth and her German 

Garden,” is the way she spells it ; but he 
will not have read far before being ready 
to grant her any orthographical idiosyn- 
crasy she may choose to effect in return 
for the treat she gives him. Humanity is 
complex, and it is possible to take more 
than one view of caravanning, but the 





ONE OF CAPTAIN N. G. SMYTHE’S ENCAMPMENTS. 


management, who admirably decorated 
the room with Club pennons, and made 
all the necessary arrangements for the 
comfort of the members of the Club and 
their guests. 
A lady member asks, “Are there any 
drrangements for the exchange of vans ? 
Vy It would be nice for us who 
an, are in the New Forest district 
ace to exchange with a Devonshire 
or perhaps Cornwall van owner for a 
week or. a short period. I find the 
expense of getting a van any consider- 
able distance is very great.” There 
is the germ here of a good idea, and if 
members wish thus to exchange vans will 
they kindly send the hon. general sec- 
retary full particulars, which may be filed 
for reciprocal use amongst the members of 
No. 82, January, 1910, 


view we get here is, of them all, the view 
that offers the greatest possible enter- 
tainment to the seasoned caravanner 
who has a sense of humour, and what 
seasoned caravanner lacks it? He who 
lacked it would never persevere to the 
seasoned stage. The view is that of 
a Prussian officer, a German baron, 
steeped in the prejudices of his class—a 
narrow, provincial, conceited class; a 
class whose horizon extends just to the 
limits of custom and manners observed for 
centuries ina little provincial town. He 
is a stolid, self-centred, unimaginative, 
unteachable block endowed with motion, 
with an amused contempt for foreigners 
and women, and a profound reverence for 
rank. Prussia is not the only country 
that breeds this sort; with unessential 
H 
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variations it can be found this side of the 
English Channel and North Sea. But 
the German tinge adds to the piquancy 
of the character and makes the picture 
more plausible and acceptable to the 
English reader. To the seasoned cara- 
vanner, however, the nationality is 
nothing; it is the man himself who 
counts. And with infinite humour the 
author makes this man tell the tale of 
a caravan tour he was persuaded to take 
with his wife in Kent and Sussex, with a 
party composed in part of English ladies 
and gentlemen, and in part of Germans, 
who knew and understood and loved our 
English people and English ways. 

With clear vision the author perceives 
that we will the more surely get at the 
man if we know his attitude 
towards women. He leaves 
us in no doubt about it. 
“ The perfect woman does not talk at all. 
Who wants to hear her? All that we 
ask of her is that she shall listen atten- 
tively when we wish, for a change, to 
tell her about our own thoughts, and that 
she should be at hand when we want 
anything. Matches, ash-trays, 
and one’s wife should be, so to speak, on 
every table ; and! maintain that the per- 
fect wife copies the conduct of the 
matches and the ash-trays, and combines 
being useful with being dumb.” Did ever 
a man paint his own portrait with more 
offensive literalness? And again, “The 
cool excursions of the intellect are not to 
be talked about to the lower classes and 
to women;” or this: “A wife,. unless 
she is careful, is apt to get on one’s 
nerves.” What an incomparable touch is 
that “ unless she is careful.” It isa matter 
for consummate satisfaction in the reader 
that before this English tour is over, 
Edelgard, the baroness, under the new 
and unheard-of influences, reverts from 
the perfect model of dumb-waitress to a 
state of heathenish revolt. She even 
arrives at the point of seeing her husband 
as he is ; she actually criticises him. 

How a man of this quality, who re- 
garded his dignity above all things, and 
menial labour as exclusively the part of 
one’s servants and one’s wife, would 
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Woman’s 
Place. 
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meet the democratic simplicity of cara- 
van life may be imagined. He sums 
- it up as “privation, combined 

¢ with exposure.”. It is “a 
Bounder, ode of life that encourages 
a degree of cheek-by-jowlishness unsur- 
passed by any other.” It affects him like 
an undraped figure. When Jellaby, one 
of his touring companions, comes out of 
his tent, coolly hangs up a glass on the 
hedge, and commences shaving in view of 
the company—“ To see Jellaby dressing 
in an open field was a little more than I 
could endure insilence.” Even to see the 
other men in shirt-sleeves stirred his in- 
dignation to the depths. “ Let no one, who 
loves order and decency, caravan,” he ex- 
claims. The wholeexperience is repulsive 
to him, unendurable—the walking, the 
sleeping, the cooking, the eating, the 
“washing-up,” the lack of a solid and 
stable habitation, the irregular meals, the 
vagabond life. He can scarcely open his 
lips without being offensive, and yet 
remains most cheerfully unconscious of 
the fact that the depression and gloom 
gradually creeping over the party are due 
to him, his lack of sympathy and adapta- 
bility. ‘They leave him alone, avoid him 
as much as possible, and he comments on 
their boorishness, never suspecting the real 
reason. If his wife shows signs of gaiety 
he reminds her publicly of her age and the 
impropriety of kittenish behaviour in a 
marriéd woman of thirty. He is the very 
last man in the world to caravan, but, far 
from realising his own deficiencies, he 
attributes a love of it to low tastes. In 
a week he is too much for the party who 
set out for a month's holiday on the road. 
One by one they depart and the baron 
takes his wife back to Prussia, he to write 
this account of his holiday and to apply 
those methods which, he trusts, will again, 
as of old, bring Edelgard “once more to 
find her level.” But, as he concludes, 
“TI myself am exactly as I used to be— 
a plain, outspoken, patriotic, Christian 
gentleman, going steadily along the path 
of duty.” The seasoned caravanner will 
read with ever-increasing joy how the 
ordinary ways and works of caravan life 
chafe the unyielding knobs of such a soul. 


a ¢ 





MID-WINTER MOTORING. 


HE first snow of the season had been ° 


silently falling all night, and as I 
looked from my window in the 
morning men and boys were busy reaping 
a harvest of small change by cleansing 
the pathways, while thescraping of spades 
and shovels sounded high above the 
strangely muffled noise of passing traffic. 
“This will put our motor trip out of 
the question,” I was thinking, when a 
telegram arrived and proved to be from 
Dick himself. 

“Starting to-morrow morning expect 
you to-night,” the message ran. 

“Well! you're a good sport, old man,” 
I thought. “ And if you are going I am 
with you, but all the same I guess you 
don’t know what the weather is likely 
to be.” 

Twenty minutes later I called Dick up 
on the trunk line, only to find him set on 
starting out on the tour which we had 
planned some weeks earlier following a 
chance meeting at the Olympia Show. 

Both of us had started motoring in the 
pioneer days, and many a strenuous time 
had we passed through together, either 
coaxing a refractory engine to work or 
wrestling with tyres, in those earlier times 
when motor cars were crude and un- 
reliable vehicles. 

The discomfort of sleeping in the open 
while waiting for daylight to work at a 
repair had more than once been our lot, 
but as time went on these incidents 
became rarer, and now, mellowed with 
age, often provided us with a hearty 
laugh. 

And so it happened that, after making 
our round of the Hall, we had boarded a 
taxi and finished the evening in town, 
eventually settling down before the fire 
for a yarn before turning in. Naturally 
our conversation soon drifted to motor 
matters: he invited me to accompany him 
for a week on his latest purchase which 
he had acquired at the last Paris Salon. 

“She’s only a twelve-sixteen, but you 
just ought to see the way she swarms up 
hills!” and so the talk ran until I really 
began to feel quite interested in spite of 


myself, for I must confess to a decided 
partiality for higher powered cars; but 
eventually the suggestion to map out 
a hilly course for a week’s trial had been’ 
accepted. 

Alighting from the train after a tedious 
cross-country journey, Dick's cheery greet- 
ing hailed me from the driver’s seat of a 
racy-looking little car drawn up in the 
station yard. 

“Hullo, old man! Stow your kit in 
the back and we'll have things all fixed 
up for an early start to-morrow.” 

The motor was ticking quietly, and as I 
took my seat she got under way with a 
smoothness which told of good clutch 
work. 

“You don’t fear the weather, then,” I 
remarked, for our route was planned 
through some stiffish country which had 
spoilt the clean record of many a bigger 
car. 
“Well, I have driven her through the 
Scottish trials and something over fifteen 
thousand miles altogether without a 
falter, and candidly I am not expecting 
to meet any gradient on English roads 
that will stall her,” replied Dick. “ But 
you know your hills and I know the car, 
so one of us is going to be surprised at the 
conclusion of our trip.” Having an early 
start before us,we sought our beds in good 
time. 

However, the next morning found some 
urgent business which delayed our start, 
so that the hour of noon was striking 
before our natty little grey car bore us 
away from Wright's Garage, and thread- 
ing its way through the traffic of Lincoln's 
long main thoroughfare, soon reached the 
famous Roman Fosse-way leading west- 
ward. 

The roads were heavy and we were a 
good load all told, yet our first stage to 
Nottingham was made well ahead of 
schedule time. 

From the Lace Town our way took us 
through Derby and on to Stafford. Here 
the skipper called a halt for old associa- 
tion’s sake to renew acquaintance with 
the scene of his schoolboy days. Pulling 
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up at the garage, we had a hearty wel- 
come from the proprietor, who, as did 
the late Dan Albone at Biggleswade 
combines with his motor business a com- 
fortable hotel. Here we saw several old 
cars all in good running order, but 
looking very quaint in comparison with 
the modern idea of a motor vehicle. 

The short winter day had ended 
before we were ready to resume our 
journey, but a pair of good Dietz lamps 
lighting our way, with a clear frosty sky 
overhead, we maintained a good average 
for the next forty odd miles to Shrews- 
bury, where at the “George Hotel ” we 
installed ourselves for the night, feeling 
well pleased with the first day’s run. 
It had practically been a top-gear drive, 
only one steep little pitch near Stafford 
calling for the second, and this because 
the driving wheels failed to grip the snow- 
covered road. 

This incident decided us to change our 
tyres on the back wheels for the morrow 
and to run onsmooth covers over the snow- 
bound roads. On turning out next morn- 
ing my first concern was for the weather, 
but Dick bore himself with absolute 
confidence in his car, and apparently was 
quite prepared to tackle the next stage, 
although it meant breaking new ground 
for him, but which I knew to be hard 
going. 

Shropshire, above all counties, to my 
thinking, provides the greatest variety of 
roads. In one direction lie smooth un- 
dulating roads, calling for no particular 
effort for even a small car to maintain 
a good average speed, whilst over to- 
wards the Welsh border are hills which 
will try the stoutest car. Hairpin turns 
and blind corners effectually prevent any 
rushing at them. 

The severest task of our tour was 
accomplished during this day’s run, being 
the outcome of a mild wager by a local 
motorist. Rising thirteen hundred feet 
in five miles, a rough track, boulder- 
strewn in places, and with innumerable 
sharp turns, led off the main road up to 
a lead mine situated away in the hills. 
Although dating from the time of Roman 
occupation, and originally worked by 
them, the workings are in full operation 
to this day. 
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“You would take some time over it 
with that small engine, if you got up at 
all,” was the remark which led to us 
undertaking to do the climb within five 
minutes of our critic’s best performance 
on his own car of double the power. With 
an extra passenger aboard, and: two 
watches timing, we started off. For the 
first hundred and fifty yards the top gear 
held, then as she began to slow, dropping 
into second, the engine showed us what 
it really could do. With a steady “hum” 
it got down to its work, and the indicator 
needle gradually moved over until it 
showed thirty milesan hour. This speed, 
of course, was reduced on the steeper 
pitches, but never, to our astonishment, 
did the motor call for the lowest gear. 
There were in one or two places gradients, 
of one in four or thereabouts, to be 
negotiated, but with a final rush we 
reached the clearing at the top andstepped 
out to compare times. 

Our friend of the big car did not speak 
for a few moments; then turning to Dick 
said, “I'd be glad to have another look 
under that bonnet, for if you want to 
know, that’s the fastest I’ve ever been up 
this hill yet.” 

Certainly it was a great performance 
for a small-powered car, and Dick was 
warmly congratulated on the manner in 
which he had negotiated an unknown 
hill. 

We now returned cautiously to the 
old-fashioned inn at the foot of the hill, 
where a welcome meal awaited us, to 
which, after our sporting run in the keen 
air, we did full justice. 

The afternoon saw us exploring across 
by-roads to the Welsh border, whence we 
returned to Shrewsbury. The following 
day, after another early start in the teeth 
ofa strong westerly wind, we made by way 
of Bishop’s Castle, a quaint old border 
town, and Knighton on to Llandrindod 
Wells, reaching our destination in time 
to have a good look round this rising 
health resort, under the guidance of Tom 
Norton, who has good reason to be 
gratified at the prosperous outlook for 
the town with which he is so closely 
connected. Norton’s garage here is quite 
a model building, and besides being 
arranged in the best possible way for 
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business purposes, has an architectural 
value which makes it one of the most 
prominent buildings in the place. 

Up to now the weather had remained 
cold with strong head winds against us, 
and as we turned out for the next day’s 
journey it seemed as though these con- 
ditions would continue. 

Our route took us through Builth and 
over a mountain pass locally termed the 
Sugar Loaf to Llandovery. Snow lay 
thick on the roads, and in places where 
it was partially frozen the wheels spun 
round, and the car needed careful steer- 
ing to avoid a bad skid. 

This morning our only puncture oc- 


settled down into its stride and with 
open exhaust mefrily hummed along the 
deserted roads, and we ran into garage 
exactly to time. A warm welcome from 
George Ace, the well-known motorist, 
greeted our arrival, and after a change of 
clothing we spent an interesting time 
inspecting the well-appointed workshops 
and garage in connection with his place 
of business. 

The change of temperature from what 
we had experienced earlier in the week 
made it appear as though, as Dick put it, 
we had been suddenly transported to the 
South of France. 

With open windows looking over the 
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curred, but it took but a few minutes to 
fix the spare wheel in position, and the 
delay had little effect on the splendid 
average the car was making under very 
adverse conditions. 

A few miles further on, rounding a 
curve in the hills, we suddenly left the 
snow, and all in a moment found our- 
selves running on a hard, dry road with 
green fields all around. 

The temperature became milder, and 
when Carmarthen was reached a fine rain 
was falling. Aftera brief stay for refresh- 
ment we took the road for Tenby, but 
the wind had now increased and heavy 
rain fell throughout this last stage. 
However, it all apparently made no differ- 
ence to the pulling of our car, which soon 


bay and the small fleet of fishing vessels 
moored alongside the stone quay, we fell 
asleep that night to the sound of the sea, 
hoping that a bright sun would greet us 
in the morning. But these hopes were 
doomed to disappointment, for on rising 
it was to find a steady downpour of rain 
which effectually eclipsed the view. 

We therefore made all despatch in 
preparing for our departure to Swansea, 
Ace coming with us thus far to judge for 
himself the merits of a car in which he 
was keenly interested. 

The weather was very bad, and as luck 
would have it the wind veered round 
so that it still kept dead ahead. After 
nearly twenty-four hours’ continuous 
downpour the roads were terribly heavy, 
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but again the car showed no signs of 
faltering and took every hill in fine style, 
and brought us to our destination at 
Swansea by noon. 

From here, after two or three hours’ 
delay, we went on to Cardiff, where we 
put in for the night and mapped our final 
run home for the morrow. 

Once more, however, we found our 
early departure postponed for business 
reasons, but eventually set off for Mon- 
mouth, passing through Newport with its 
transporter bridge looming grey through 
the rain. A short stay at Monmouth to 
see the busy little motor works controlled 
by Webb, and then over the Malvern hills 
to Worcester. We had now reached 
country which was well known to us, 
and with our motor still running at its 
best, Birmingham was skirted and we 
were soon on the road home through 
Tamworth and Nottingham, which was 
reached at six o’clock. 

Here the writer regretfully left the 
little grey car with its owner to finish 
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their final run on to Lincoln alone, 
leaving me fully convinced that here was 
a small motor vehicle of most remarkable 
efficiency. 

To take on such a journey at the worst 
time of the year, purposely seeking out 
the most severe gradients, might well be 
expected to provide an occasion when 
such a small engine would be obliged to 
fail, but although it had run already 
fifteen thousand miles the motor worked 
as well and truly as if it had come direct 
from the test bench. 

Then, too, its wonderful speed range, at 
times crawling noiselessly through traffic 
and anon with open throttle pointing the 
indicator to fifty an hour on an open 
stretch of road. 

The owner held the wheel throughout 
the week, yet finished without a sign of 
fatigue, which would indicate that the 
control must be particularly simple. 
Judged mechanically, the car is bristling 
with good points and simple methods fort 
adjustments. 











SIAMESE CHAMPION CAT—“ SANCHO.” 


This cat has been on the show bench for three years without being beaten, and 
is considered the best Siamese in this country. 


The property of Mrs. A. de Vere Brooke; Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 





